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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 


1849, 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDO 
ECTURES ON HORTICU LTURE. 


TUESDAY, June 26, at Three P p.mM.— The STEM, whether re- 
led as timber, or as & means of propagation ; toge’ ther with the 
reumstances which hasten or defer its destruction by decay. 
“Wo one can be admitted to the Meeting Koom except Honorary 
Members and Fellows of the Society, their wives or sisters, and 
visitors specially introduced by them ; or the Foreign and Corre- 
atin Members of the Society. 
eT «street. June 13, 1839, 
aA KLUY YT SOCIETY, 
I Established for the purpose of Printing Rare or Unpub- | 
bon Ver ges and Travels. | 
he Society’s first Publication for 1849, viz. } 
NARR ATIVES of VOYAGES towards the | 
SORTH WEST, in Search of a Passage to CATHAY and INDIA, 
th Selections from the Early Records of the ee | 
and from MSs. in the British Museum. By 
. Is now ready, and will be delivered to 5 ib 
bers by Mr. T. Richards, 100, St. Martin’s-lane, to whom all 
directio! ns on the subject are to be addressed. 


The following Works are in course of preparation :— 
RERUM MOSCOVITICARUM COMMEN- 
TARIL. The Earliest Account of Russia, by SIGISMUND VON 


TERBE RSTE 7. to be Se oa from the rare editions of 1549 
snd 1556, by K. H. MAJOR, Es: 

Y 

The E AST INDIA VOYAG E of Str Henry 
MIDDL iy in 1604—5, from the rare edition of 1006. Edited 
by BOLT N CORNEY, Esq. 

TRESW ELL. Relation of such Things as were 
hserved to happen in the Journey of CHARLES, EARL OF 
SOTTINGHAM, Ambs assadour - the King of Spaine, 1605. With 
Additions, to be edited by W. B. KYE, Esq. 

Annual Subscriy oa One Guinea, 

Names and Subscriptions are rec ved by the Society’s Bankers, 
Messr Bouverie & Co. 11, aeaask the Secretary, R. H. 
Major, 4, Albion piace. Canonbury-square ; and by the Society’s 
Agent, T: Richards, 100, St. Martin’s-lane. 

~The Subscription is payable in advance on the Ist January. 


QTATI TICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. — 
OU The office of ASSISTANT-SECRETARY, salary 100/. a year, 
being vacant, Candidates to send their applic: ations, with testi- 
ote, stating age and qualifications, tothe Honorary Secretary, 
12st. James's-square, on or before Saturday, the lith of July. 


\DINBURGH INSTITUTION. — The next 
Session will commence on the Ist of October. The subjects 
study are the English, Latin, Greek, French, Italian, Spanish, 
- Onental Languages ; History and Geography, Ancient and 
Modern; Composition, Elocution; Writing and Book-keeping; 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, the Calculus; Drawing, Jand- 
sape and Figure, Architectural, Engineering and Military; 
Dancing, Fencing, Gymnastics ; Natural Listory, Chemistry, and 
Natural Philosophy. 
Al purses are optional. 
0 een years of 








The pupils, who are from eight to 
age, are arranged in - all classes, conducted by 
ty-o1 sand two lecturers. Copies of the last Annual 
Report, to which is annexed a programme of the classes, with 
table of t! oh may be obtained by applying at the Institution. 

Mr. ¥ , the Head Master, receives into his house, No. 12, 
-street, a few Young Gentlemen, from cight to sixteen 
years of age, as Boarders, whose education he superintends. A | 

tutor assists them three hours every evening, and accompanies 
con during their nous of relaxation. They may attend any 
church their friends prefer 

Edinburgh, 3 & 5, Hiil- sieest, June 1849. 


| 
MARRIED CLERGYM. AN, M.A. late a} 
41 Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambr idge. and a Graduate in 
Honours, wishes to remove to Hastings or its neighbourhood ; anc 
is desir of RECELVING into his House TWO or THREE | 
ue © prepare for the Public Schools or the Universities, 
The highest references will be given.—Apply to Messrs. Graves & 
(6, Pall Mall, London. | 


The Frencu, GERMAN, 


| 





| 
DUCATION. — and 
ENGLISH PROTHOTANT COLLEGE, Cuurcu Hovser, 
Mertoy, Surrey, conducted by a French Gentleman, recently 
principal of one of the most extensive establishments of Paris, 
combining all the advantages of a superior Classical and E a | 
weation with an enlarged system of Continental Instruc 
The family being French, that language is always spoken. T he | 
Pupils are instructed by the first Professors, and waited upon by | 
French servants. The domestic arrangements are replete with | 
erery comfort, and the situation of the house is most healthy, sur- 
tounded by several acres of its own grounds. Terms moderate.— | 
pectuses and references to be had of A. C., at the above | 
sddress ; and of Mr. Law, 131, Fleet-street. 


PRE Rev. GEORGE WOODS, M.A. Rector of | 
Sully, Glamorganshire, and late Chaplain to the British | 
Embassy at Vienna, RECEIVES a limited number of PUPLLS, | 
ae prepa red for the Universities, the Public Schools, or Pro- | 

ional Life 

The house ‘and premises (the latter bounded on the south by the 
sa)are spacious and commodious, and every attention is paid to 
the health and comfort of the pupils. | 
Terms, under Fifteen, 100l, per annum ; above that age, 1502. per | 
annum. 

=“ further particulars, apply (pre-paid) to the Rev. 
Woops, Sully, near Cardiff. 


LADY wishing to educate her two Daughters 

at home, and aware of the advantages to be d rived from 

se oy mee sip in stands and ass: ion with others of their own 

we,is desirous of RECELVING FOUR YOUNG LADIES into 

ber family, to be educated with herown children under her own 

immediat erintendence, with the assistance of a superior 

oe id Masters. Satisfactory references will be given and 

required —Address, by letter, L. H. T., care of Messrs. Banker & 
Warre, 3, Picet. street. 


JSEFUL COMPAN ION.— A respectable Young oung | 
Person, 22 years of age, is desirous of obtaining a SITU A. 
TION to wait onan Elderly ba - Invalic i Lady, or to take charge of 
aad instruct Two or Three Children. She understands dress- 
aking and is an excellent needlewoman. Salary not so much an 

48a comfortable home. Most respectable references can be | 

Sven, Address to C. D.,5, Millian-street, Bedford-row. { 





GEORGE 





| Holborn. 


| bound in honour hereby to de; 


To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


scriptions for the Stampec 
ton-street North, Strand, London. For France 
[JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 





RABIC and GREEK L NG U. AGES. — An 
& Italian Graduate in Law, who has . ved for many years in 
the East, experienced in teaching, and well acquainted with the 
Classical and Vulgar Arabic and Ancient and Modern Greek, 
desires to obtain Scholars, or a situation as Instr uctor of the above 
Languages and Italian in any good family ddress, with full 
particulars, to A. B., care of Messrs. Rolandi, Booksellers, 20, 
Berners-street, Oxford- -street, L ondon. 


PARINS RSHIP WANTED.—£1,500 will be 
given by a Gentleman, properly qualified, fora PARTNER- 
SHIP with a SURGE? General Practitioner, in the West 


End of London.—For furt “ty particulars, address (post paid) to 
A B., 14, Piceadilly. 





’ ‘r r ome 
Oo AUTHORS and LITER ARY ME NN. 
eration and super rintendence of an active Publisher to 
bring them before the pu any a writer— unacquainted with 
quite disheartened by a first failure, and abandoned at the very 
starting-post a pursuit which, under more jauspic ious guidance, 
ishing on their own account, Mr. Cut »N, from his long experi- 
ence, can confidently offer 
Holles-street. 
| IGH SCHOOL, in connexion with the 
WANTED A HEAD MASTER. 
A GENTLEMAN is wanted to undertake the entire superin- 
the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution. 
1e School is designed for a Seminary in which Youths may be 
or for engaging in the ordinary business of life, 
given is therefore of the most liberal and comprehe nsive character. 
a knowledge of other branches of inst uction, aud of the business 
of education generally, as will enable m to direct efficiently the 
persons to act under him as teachers 
The em olume nts will depend altogether upon the success of the 
Master an income of from 3501, tu 400l. per annum, but this amount 
may probably soon be more t an double 
The 
appointment is intended to be made on er before the Ist of August, 
and the gentleman elected will be required to enter on his duties 
Further Pp articulars will be given by the S cretary, to whom all 
communications on the subject may be a pone Sse 
W. 


Ms Any Va = able Works have been altogether lost for the want 
the routine and exertion essential to a book's success—has been 
might have led to fame and fortune.—To those desirous of pub- 
send a sketch of his system. 

LIVERPOOL MECHANICS’ LNS' UTION, 
tendence and management of the High School, in connexion with 
adequately prepared either for entering upon University studies, 

The Head Master must be athorough classical scholar, with such 
whole course of study pursued in th hool, and to select qualitied 
School. The fees at prese ut received would yield to the Head 
Applications must be lodged on or before the 20th of July. 
on Ist of Uctober. 
NICHOL, Secretary. 


Mount-street, 19th June, 1849. 
‘O LECTURERS, C ONDU CTORS. of PUB- 
LIC SEMINARIES, *MEC HANICS’ INSTITUTES, &c. 

TO BE DISPOSED OF, Two improved PHANTASM AGORI A 
LANTERNS, with pat Argand Lamps, Condensers 3 diam., 
fitted up with Appara exibition of Dissolving V iews ; also, 
a set of moved Astronomical Sliders, with rack-work motion, 
34 in. diam ther Sliders for the illustration of a complete 
Course of Lectures on Astronomy; also, upwards of 20 splendid 
Views in the Holy Land, &c., with 5C hromatropes and 12 Comic 

The above Sliders have been painted by the first-rate 
3, a ay be relie for their accuracy and fidelity. T 
whole apparatus has been purchased within the 
only aed mn two or three occasions, and will be r 
able reduction. Apply to Mr. B. Maxxis, Hatton- garden, 


YHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXI.—Apvertisements intended for insertion are 

requested to be forwarded to the Publishers before Tuesday, the 

26th, and Kitts by Thursday 2 
wondon: Li mgman & 


66, 





1, Paternoster-row. 


ist. 
'TTHE WEST MINST E Re “AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CL. and No. LXXXVI. 
for JULY, 1849.—Bitts and ApvertisemMeEnts should be forwarded 


| on or before Tuesday, the 26th instant. 


Geo. Luxford, 1, White reet, Fleet-street. 
| ‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXIX. 
Apvertisements for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 2)st, and Bitts for insertion by 
the 23rd inst. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DsseLvn NG VIEWS, Apparatus ‘for Public 
nd Private Exhibiti ns, Painting, Chromatrope, and 
Moveable Figures for the same; Oxy-Hydregen and Table Micro- 
Scope ; Air Pump; Electrical "and Electro- Magnetic Machine; 
Wo rking Models of Steam Engines, &c. Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices attached to each article, and likewise Estimates of 
different sets of Apparatus. 1s. : per post, 1s, 3d.- . COLLINS, 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. 
A EYERBEER'’S ‘PROPHETE’—Declaration. 
—M. MEYERBEER, the Composer of the ‘ Prophéte, now 
performing at the Grand Upera in Paris, and M. BRAN DUS, the 
publisher of M. Meyerbeer’'s Works in France, who is now in 
sondon, with full powers from M. Meyerbeer, consider themselves 
are, that they have NOT AUTHO- 
RIZED in any manner, direct or indirect, the PERFORMANCE 
of the extracts from the ‘PROPIIETE,’ played last Friday at 
~ xeter Hall; and that they are perfectly ignorant by what means 
- Jullien has obtained any of the Music, inasmuch as not a single 
a has been, up to this date, pul lisher i or sold in Paris. Any 
, re, of the Music must hay tained by illegal 
means ; Meyerbeer and M. Br 18, reserving to them- 
selves uilte ric 7. pro ceedings respecting the mode in which incorrect 
nd mutilated Copies of the score have been m ade , hereby formally 
protest against any execution of the * Prophcte’ by M. Jullien, or 
any ay Ts _ the Copyright of the Work and the exclusive 
sht of performance, by virtue | special treaties, were secured 
pin ov to the Directors ‘of the Ro 1 Italian Oper ra, Covent Garden, 
—¥ to the firm of Messrs.Cramer, , and Mr. 'T. Chappell, 
New Bond-street, Music Publishers, the < lay of publicatic n of the 
Opera in London and in Paris beinz simultaneous, and having nt 
yet taken place in either capital.—Hotel de Provence, Leicester- 
square, June 18, 1849, 





his services, and he will be happy to | 


and the education | 





Sales bp Auctior. 
The Original reduced Drawings, by John and James T. Line 
nell, of the dg Cartoons, Original Drawings by D. 
» §e. 


Maclise, R.2 . 
. “IN TINGS 
‘HE ORIG INAL DRAWINGS made ex- 
pressly by D. MACLISE, R.A., for the Illustrated Edition 
of MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, lately published by Messrs. 
neman & Co.; also, THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS by D. 
M actisk, RA .and Grore £ Jones, R.A., executed for the Editions 
of the Poetical Works of Th omas Mo ore and James Montgomery; 
together with the Original reduced Drawings, by John and J. Tr. 
iaonell, of THE PRIZEC ARTOONS. - Armitage, Bell, Bridges, 
Cope, Frost, Horsle ‘i 5 D, wnsend, and Watts; will 
be SOLD by AYCTLON, by Messrs. 8. L E 1G iH SUTHEBY &CO., 
at their Hous& 3, Wellington- street, Strand, on THURSDAY, 
the 5th of July,at 1 o'clock precisely. 
To be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


ye A FORTRATT of SIR WALTER SCOTT, by Saxon, en- 
graved f or * » Lady of the Lake,’ a PORTRAIT of GARRICK, 
and other picwwan will be sold by Messrs. Suiheby & Co. on the 
saine ds Ay. 

THE PORTRAIT OF SIK WALTER SCOTT IS MENTIONED 
IN THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS FROM SIR WALTER 
SCOTT'S LIFE :— 

“ At this early period (1802), Scott was more like the Portrait by 
Saxon, engraved for the first edition of the Lady of the Lake, than 
to any subsequent picture. He retained in fe ge and form an 
impress of that elasticity and youthful vivacity, which he used to 
complain wore off after he was forty. Scott's Life, 1 vol. 8vo. p. 98. 

In this picture is introduced a portrait of Scott’s favourite dog, 
Camp :— 

“ Camp was at this time the constant parlour dog. He was very 
handsome, very intelligent, and naturally very fie ree, but gentle as 
a lamb among the chil iren.”—Scott's Life, 1 vol. p. 13 

“ He (Camp) died about January 1809, and was buried, in a fine 
moonlight night, in the little garden behind the house in Castle- 
street. My wife tells me she remembers the whole family standing 
in tears about the grave."—Scott’s Life. 1 vol. p. 180. 

* Early in May (1810) the Lady of the came out in all the 
majesty of quarto, with an engraved frontispiece of Saxon’s Por- 
trait of Scott. ’—Scott’s Life, 1 — Svo. p. 191. 

Fossil Fishes. 
ME. J. C. STEVENS is instructed to SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent- 
garden, on THU RSDAY. June 28th, at 12 for 1 o'clock, the Dupli- 
eate Specimens of FOSSIL FISHES from two most extensive 

Collections, the greater part of which are named by Professor 


Agassiz aie be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and 
Cc ‘ata ogues hac 


Modern n Books, Lith gr rap nic Drawings, &c. 
MR . HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
4 his Gre * Room, 192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery- hn 
m MONDAY ’, June 25th, and six following days, at half- 
1 ast 12, 3 LODE RN BOOKS, 
maining Stock of a Whole: 


being the Second Portion of the re- 
sale B ookse ller, deceased, removed from 
Paternoster-row, comprising the best Works in History, Biogra- 
phy, Divinity, Arts and Sciences, Botany, Medicine, Surgery, 
tomy, Physiology, Agriculture, Gardening, Voyages anc 
Novels, Romances, and Works of Fiction, sch« ind Elementary 
Books, and Gen 1 Literature ;, also, The Life and Exploits of 
Siegfried the Dragon Sl r, ito ) copies, with apd Copyright and 
Lithographic Drawings—John Gilpi yin, ob -opies, with the 
Lithographic Drawings— Historical P letures,. oblong royal 8vo. 300 
copies, with the Lithographic Drawings Words of Truth and 
Wisdom, The Creed, Lord's Prayer, and Ten Commandments, illu- 
minated, the Lithographic Drawings—The Angler and The Milk- 
maid, sithographic Prints, 250 impressions, with the Lithogra- 
phic Dr ngs—Bailey’s Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, Svo, 20 
copies, &c. &c, 
To be vy 
~ Librar. 4 of Curious and Useful Books and MSs. 
JUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by ADC TION, at their Great 
191, Piccs adilly, on TUESDAY, July 3rd, and two follow- 
ing do ays. at 1 o'clock most bate ae A LIBRARY of STANI 
ARD WORKS in most departments of literature, many of which 
are in fine condition, including Early Chronicles, rare Spanish 
Books, Classics (many of which have the autograph notes of Gro- 
novius and other learned scholars), Historical Works, and several 
curious and -_ resting MSS. 
‘atalogues w ill be sent on application. 
The Library of the late Rev. H. F. LYTE. 
Qou THGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
‘ AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, London, on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, J 4th, and sixteen following 
Evenings (Saturday and Sunda ay Evenings exceptec i), The Exten- 
sive and very Valuable LIBRARY of the late Rev. (TE, 
with the Additions made since his death by his ‘the late 
J.W. M. Lyte, Esq. ; comprising Books of uncommon rarity and 
interest in various departments of Literature ; among which will 
be found a rich collection of the Holy Scriptures, Versions thereof, 
and Commentaries thereupon ; the best Editions of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers of the Church, the Writings of the Reformers, from 
Wickliff and Huss, to Luther and his Successors in all countries ; 
Roman Catholic Authors against the Reformers and the Reforma- 
tion, Controversies concerning Ceremonies and Church Discipline 
during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Works of the Puritans 
and of the Nonjurors, a large Collection of English, Irish, and 
Scotch Authors published abroad ; Old Poetry and Romances, 
Books printed in the X Vth Century, and English Books in Black 
Letter, Ancient Volumes in Manuscript,and a great number of 
Artic les of Bib liographical curiosity 
‘atalogues will be forwarded to gentlemen f favouring 8. & B. with 
their address. 


Maynificent Collection of the 


BY MES 


viewed, and Catalogues had. 











Finest Old Sévres, 
CHRISTIE & MANSON, 
their Great Room, on THURSDAY, 

ing day, precisely at 1 o'clock, The very 
of the RAREST and FINEST OLD SEVRES, some few fine 
specimens of Majolica or Kaffaelle Ware, Enamels of Limoges, and 
other objects of Cinque Cento Art, the property of a Gentleman. 
Only the real old Sévres of the pAte tendre with the contemporary 
Jecoration will be found in this collection. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Sutalagues of Messrs. 
Christie & Manson, 8, King-street. St. James 


SRS. at 
July 19th, and follow- 
tiful COLLECTION 
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LE: ARD & CU NNING H AM, AUCTIONEERS, 


No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

*,* Consignments of Books, Paintings, avings, Fancy 
Goods, and other arti sles. respectfully solicited forSales at Auction, 
SE SRVANIS’ P ROY IDE NT BENEVO- 

rT ‘IE 
Their M: JES TIES the ou ‘EEN and the QUEEN 


LBERT. 


and 


Patronesses— 
DOW AG 


‘KE ce Office, Pall 
CHESTER, Few e. 

Its objects are i? Th at Servants should secure for thems. Ives 
a certain provision in old age on Government Security r 
Children asum of m¢ mey at i4or 21 years of age; 1 fo on” the c i? 

h. 


Mall and HI 


ala 
2nd. That a Home for 
numbers of women may be 
Lodging House for Male Servants 
Houses, or out of place, should be established and maintained. 
3rd. That a separate “Registry for Female and Male Servants be 
attached to the Home and ly dg zing House. 
the accomplishment of these objects, which are equally 
important to masters and se rvi ints, penamene and s ibscriptions 
are earnestly solicited and will be received by the TReAsuR: by 
essrs. Hoare, Fleet-street—Messrs. Barctay & Co., Lombard- 
Messrs. pkinson & Co., Regent-street, and by the 
ary. to whom all communications should be add 
ce. rk-street, GEORGE GRANT, Secretary. 
Bond: street. 
GARDE SINERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION.—Subscriptions and Donations at the Annual Dinner. 
Dona- Annual Jona- Annual 
tions Sul tions. Subs. 
Capt. Lamont, R.N., Messrs. Noble, in ad- £. & £.& 
in addition to 21/.. : dition to aie 2 
The Duke of : T. Grissell, Esq.. aa 
umberland Proprietors of the 
‘Cottage Gardener’ 5 
0. Smith, Es one . mer, as in 
J. a. y ion. oon B 
Dr. Lindley, [ nda i- 
tion to 21l. .... 
Dr. ‘Henderson. : 


Servants out of Place, whereby 
saved from ruin, aud also a Model 
not Sleeping at their Masters’ 


Y horne, E 
Sees of 
tield 


1 
Rev. H. Causton 1 
G. j. Johnson. En. 1 
Wm. 8. Orr , 1 
1 
1 
1 


Sq.. 
Farmer, <. by dwards, E ny 
E 34. ,in addition... 5 5 ’. Turner 1 
These are the principal ‘eubec telne. ‘but there were more smal 
donations, amounting in all to upwards of 2000, 


RINTERS’ ALMSHOUSES, WOOD 
GREEN, TOTTENHAM.—The Committee “of this Institu- 
tion (the Foundation Stone of which was laid on Monday, June 
11, 1849, by Lord Viscount Mahon, M.P.), beg to return their sincere 
thanks to those Gentlemen (Ministers, Master Printers, and other 
Friends of Literature,) who honoured them by their presence on 
the occasion. They beg to acknowledge the following Subscriptions, 
which are totally independent of those collected in the varioi 
Printing-offices (as read during the day), and which will be ag 
pla ced before the Subscribers at the Aunual Meeting in August 
xt. 


‘The Friends of Literature are ear mostly solic heited to aid in carry- 
ing out and completing this benevolent ot 
£ £. 2 d. 
Ullmer & Watts, Messrs. 0 
Dawson, Messrs., Can- 
non-street 
“ Times” Offi 


Mahon, Lord Viscount, 
M. 


“Messrs., addi- 
(making 100 


1010 0 
(Friends 
at) ...- eeenseees 
Barrett, f 
Izod & Barclay 
Newman, Mr.. 


W yman, Mr. 
apps, Mr. H 


ene W aches ster,Esq. 


) 
Whitehead, 
ats ditto), additional 2 
‘ox, Brot! * rm Messrs. 
v oodfall, Esq. 
Teape & _ ‘_—o ‘ 
Spalding & Hodge, “ad, Me: 
Messrs. .... «..«. 5 © ©} Palmer, Mr. G. F 
Bentley & Fley, Messrs. 5 5 Bird, G., Esq 
Harding & Son, Messrs. D Hampstead ... 
Dilke, Wentworth, Kerchenall. F. 
2s cask aah (per W. Webbe, 
Billing, Mr. T., a ‘i 
tlona . +e 
G rdner, Mr. W. ae 
Gardner, Mrs. W. H. .. 
— Mr. J., Chan- 


10 EN ia acah os 0664 
10 Garnon, Mr. H., addi- 
10 


si 


"Esq. MP. 

Thorneley, ot ht & 
Thorneley, Messrs. .. 5 

The Proprietors of the 
Gardeners’ von nicle 


ata 
5 8 Loc ket, Mr. 
5 Norman, Mr. W. 
2 3 Hillier, Mr.... 
Messrs. 2 Matthews, Mr., 
Bradshaw & Black ck, cs, & 
ee ll | Esq. ad- 
ditional . nsateene 
Besley, R., , addi- 
tional ..: eseunee 
Figgins, V. & J 
additional 
Hesrild, : Messrs 
tional . 


Friend. 
Woolley, 


T., Holborn, 
additional .......... 


Srectat ExpowMentT Fenn. 
Cox, W. HL, 1010 0 
. 0 Taylor, K., Esq. -- 1010 0 
scription awit ~ most thankfully received by 
Soe onueey ankers, Messrs. Praeds, Fleet-street; the Treasurer, 
R. Tay Red Lion- court, "Fleet-strect ; the Trustees, Com- 
mittee, Collector, or the Secreta ary, 
DARKIN, 
___ 24, St Jo x street (St. Peter's), Islington. 
TO FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
HURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, Houurs-stReer, 
CAVENDISH-SQUARE, Offers the following peculiar advantages 
to Subscribers : 
1. A lower scale subseription than similar establishments 
2. The most extensive supply of NEW PUBLICA TIONS in every 
department 
3. Catalogue and Box provided gratis. 
. A Weekly Supply of New F RENC H and GERMAN Publica 
tions. 
5, The exchange of COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS’ suppli 
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REVIEWS 


{ Handbook: for. London, Past and Present. 
" By Peter Cunningham. 2 vols. Murray. 
Tue author tells us, in his brief preface, that 
ork was *fseven years in hand’’; and, 
wnsidering the quantity and novelty of the 
information which it contains, we can well 
idieve him. Mr, Cunningham's industry must 
have been unwearied,—and he has shown judg- 
ent in the selection and use of his materials. 
Let it be remembered to what an extent of 
eound, covered with edifices of nearly all 
periods and abounding with recollections and 
ssociations of all kinds, these two volumes 
apply. Taking the radius of only three miles 
rund the Post Office, the circumference is 
gighteen miles; but including, as Mr. Cunning- 
ham does, the suburbs and vicinity of London, 
n Highgate and Dulwich north and south, 
to Hackney and Kensington east and west, the 
jrcle cannot be less than forty miles. Every 
spot in this thickly-peopled district has its de- 
gription and anecdote ; and every page con- 
seys some information that is curious, interest- 
s, or valuable,—communicated necessarily in 
the most succinet, but, at the same time, in the 
nostauthentic manner. There is nothing merely 
geculative and fanciful,—all is fact and sub- 
tance t is this circumstance that especially 
uishes Mr. Cunningham’s work from, we | 
y, all its modern predecessors. It will | 
ina lasting record of the past and present 
condition of our huge metropolis. 
Some persons may be disposed to blame Mr. 
Cunningham for not having put his multifarious 
materials into a narrative form. This was per- | 
haps impossible. Still, though we ourselves are 
yeary of accounts of London written by people | 
tho travel from one end to the other merely 
skimming the surface—writers who never know 
where to begin or where to end, and whose 
raders grow weary of following an eccentric 
course, obviously without plan and frequently 
vithout purpose—still we think some modified 
fm might have been adopted, by which an 
wtline could have been given of general his- 
ry under the head of London, and of local 
history under that of Wards and Parishes, leav- 
ing important and interesting details to be 
cribed under House or Street as at present. 
-a-dozen pages with two or three block- 
jlans, like that of the City Wards, would have 
abled Mr. Cunningham to give a succinct 
weount of the rise and progress of the great 
, from the earliest time down to the period 
en its several localities grew into importance 
~and wards and parishes would then have 
continued the history, until every street had its 
tadition and its interest. The introductory 
acount of London, satisfactory in other re- 
gects, is not historical; and the Chronology of 
Occurrences, a very useful table, serves, so far as 
Roman, Saxon, and Norman London is con- 
med, rather to indicate what the reader may 
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2, 2° . . . . 
oe: I tire to know, than to satisfy his curiosity. 
) FROM@ The point in which Mr. Cunningham most 
H. H. Mig tablishes his superiority, is the middle-age his- 





try which he supplies of nearly every place of 
thousands he has mentioned. Here he calls 
aid very extensive reading, especially of the 


NEGRO. 


















euts. 2h Mer and more agreeable kind. His literary 

— historical illustrations are innumerable; and 
RU SSIA. twould have occupied many pages, if he had 
ON, 3 wSionly introduced a bare list of the productions in 





tose and poetry which he has quoted or con- 
lted. Not a few sourecs of information are 
peculiar to himself; and the abundance of new 
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ret. 





ane oa. 


adcurious details derived from parish regis- | 
ltrs, rate-books, and other local documents and | 





records never hitherto consulted, is astonishing. 
There is nothing vague in the statements; no- 
thing is dismissed in suspicious generalities, but 
assertion is supported by evidence. 

It is not to be supposed, at the same time, 
that this work is of a merely dry, antiquarian 
character: and in this respect Mr. Cunningham, 
as it strikes us, has evinced skill and tact. 
One species of intelligence never seems to over- 
bear another,—but all is in due proportion. If 
it be asked whether he has made, in the popular 
and senile sense of the word, a gossipping book, 
we answer in the negative. He has made a book 
out of which most agreeable and enlivening 
conversation may at all times arise, because he 
has afforded a judicious combination of personal 
anecdote and local illustration. He never speaks 
of a square, a street, a lane, an alley, or a court, 
without telling by what people of note it was at 
any former time inhabited; accompanying the 
information with pleasant and generally original 
touches of character, and with short citations 
from our best authors relating to the place or to 





the parties. This circumstance renders the book | 
| the first time that Pepys mentions Pell Mell is under 


entertaining as well as instructive. 

Having given this general description of the 
work, it will be our business to justify it by 
some quotations ;—and we may open at almost 
any page for the purpose. ‘This is a book that 
may very well be judged of from extracts; for, 
as it does not deal in narrative and has little to 
do with consecutive argument, each part of the 
subject is complete in itself. ‘To show that the 
writer has spared no pains to supply the fullest 
information, we may mention that he follows 
his preface by a useful ‘“ Introduction’? — 
especially to foreigners—containing general in- 
formation respecting London, the best means 
of living in it, the habits of the residents, the 
customs of the Court, the accommodation for 
strangers, statistics, &c. To this is appended 
what is called ““A Chronology of London Occur- 


rences’’; so that nobody need be ignorant of 


the events that have contributed to the great- 
ness and splendour of our metropolis. 

Our first quotation shall relate to a well- 
known and much-frequented locality, regarding 
which many of our readers will be surprised to 
find that so much, and so much that was un- 
known before, can be said—Pall Mall. Let us 
observe, by the way, that the name is Italian in 
its origin (from Palla, a ball, and Maglia, a 
mallet); and that the French, to whom Mr. 
Cunningham seems to assign the origin, had the 
game of pall-mall from south of the Alps.— 

“Patt MALL. A spacious street extending from 
the fuot of St. James's Sireet to the foot of the Hlay- 
market, and so called from a game of that name 
introduced into England from France in the reign 
of Charles I., perhaps earlier. King James L., in 
his Basilicon Doron, recommends it as a game that 
Prince Henry should use. The name is given to 
avenues and walks in other countries, as at Utrecht 
in Holland. 

*** 4 paille-mall is a wooden hammer set to the end of a 
long staffe to strike a boule with, at which game noblemen 
and gentlemen in France doe play much. — The 1 
Garden for English Ladies, 8vo., 162 

““* Among all the exercises of France, I prefere none 
before the Paille-Maille, both because it is a gentleman like 
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sport, not violent, and yields good occasion and opportunity | 


of discourse, as they walke from the one marke to the other. 
1 marvell among many more apish and foolish toys which 
we have brought out of France, that we have not brought 
this sport into England.’—Sir Robert Dallington, A 
Method for Travel, 4to., 1598. 

*** Pale Maille (Fr.), a game wherein a round bowle is 
with a mallet struck through a high arch of iron (standing 
at either end of an alley), which he that can do at the 
fewest blows, or at the number a i 
was heretofore used in the long 
vulgarly called Pell-Mell.’—Blovant's 








ne 
vaphia, ed. 1670. 
It is usual to ascribe the introduction of the game, 
and the first formation of the Mall to Charles IT.; 
but this is only a vulgar error; for a piece or parcel 
of pasture ground called * Pell Mell Close,’ part of 








which was planted with apple trees (Apple Trec | 


Yard, St. James’s Square, still exists), is described 
by the Commissioners for the Survey of the Crown 
Lands, in 1650, and the Close must have taken its 
name from the particular locality where the game 
was played. And that this was the case is proved 
by the same Survey, the Commissioners valuing at 
701. * All those elm trees standing in Pall Mall walk, 
in a very decent and regular manner on both sides 
the walk, being in number 140. In the rate-books 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, under the year 1656, I 
tind eight 1 of persons described as living ‘ in 
the Pall Mall; and in 1657 I find a heading *‘ down 
the Haymarket and in the Pall Mall.’ The Mall in 
St. James’s Park was made by Charles II. The 
Mall in the present street existed as early as the 
reign of James I. Charles IT. was fond of the game. 
*** Tiere a well-polished Mall gives us the joy, 

To see our Prince his matchless force employ : 

lis manly posture and his graceful mien, 

Vigour and youth in all his motions seen ; 

No sooner has he touched the tlying ball, 

But "tis already more than half the Mall, 

And such a fury from his arm has got, 

As from a smoking culverin ‘twere shot.’ 

Waller on St, James's Park. 

One of the scenes in Wycherley’s Love in a Wood, 
or St. James’s Park, is laid in the Old Pall Mall. 
This, I suppose, is what we now call the street ; for 








ines 








the 26th of July, 1660, where he says, ‘ We went to 
Wood's at the Pell Mell (our old house for club- 
bing), and there we spent till ten at night.’ This is 
not only one of the earliest references to Pall Mall, 
as an inhabited locality, but one of the earliest uses 
of the word ‘ clubbing® in its modern signification of 
a club, and interesting, seeing that the 
street still maint 


*clubbable’ 





additional] 
ins what Johnson would have called 
iaracter.” 









its 


This information—most of which is new to us 
(particularly what relates to the early period at 
which Pall Mall was so called,)—is followed by a 
series of apposite quotations from Pepys’ Diary, 
Spence’s Anecdotes, Aubrey’s Lives, Dennis’s 
Letters, Gay’s Trivia, &c., which leads us to 
make an observation on what we consider a 
defect—a trifling one—in such portions of Mr. 
Cunningham's volumes; we mean, that his illus- 
trative quotations are not generally arranged 
chronologically. Sometimes this course, it is 
true, might be inconvenient with reference fo 
the particular point for which they were intro- 
duced,—but at others it would have enabled us 
to trace through the authors themselves the 
changes which places underwent. What suc- 
ceeds is part of the same article on Pall Mall,— 
and shows the trouble which Mr. Cunningham 
took to ascertain from the rate-books of St. 
Martin’s and other similar authorities the pre- 
cise situations occupied by the residences of dis- 
tinguished individuals in the immediate vicinity 
of the Court.— 

“ Eminent Inhabitants.—Dr. Sydenham, the cele 
brated physician. He was living in the Pavement in 
1658, and in Pall Mall (I presume the same as the 
Pavement) from 1664 to 1689, when he died. He 
is buried in St. James's Church.—Nell Gwyn; in 
1670, on the ‘east end, north side,’ next to Lady 
Mary Howard ; from 1671 to her death in 1687, in 
a house on the ‘south side,’ with a garden towards 
the Park—now No. 79, Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The house, how- 
ever, has been rebuilt since Nell inhabited it. The 
inhabited in 1671 as 





‘south side, west end,’ was 
follows :— 
““*Mrs. Mary Knight [Madam Knight, the singer—the 


King’s mistress], 


Edward Griffin, Esq. [Treasurer of the Chamber], 
Maddam Elinor Gwyn, 

The Countess of Portland, 

The Lady Reynelogh, 

Doctor barrow.’ 

wach 1671. I thence walk’d with him (Charles II,] 






thro’ St. mes’s Parke to the gardens, where I both saw 
and heard a very familiar discourse between (the King] and 
Mrs. Nellie, as they cal’d an impudent Comedian, she look- 
ing out of her garden on a tert the top of the wall, 
and [the King] standing on » walke under it. 1 





ence the King walk’d 
lady of pleasure and 





was heartily sorry at this s¢ 

to the Duchess of Cleaveland, 

curse of our nation.’—F el; 
** The Pail Mai', a tine long street. 





tyn, 


The houses on the 
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south side have a pleasant prospect into the King’s Garden; | Garden,—and especially respecting the eminent | body who could recognize the names woul of 
and besides they h: small gardens behind them, which : » bun hap . } adioini ak have b range 
= & : ssigy os gecdlnaggranctacae persons buried in it or in the adjoining grave- | have been able to tell us when such and «4 a i 
reach to the wall, and to many of them there are raised ‘ : J 5 ° i and suc} we are I 
Mounts, which give them the prospect of the said Garden | yard. If we are not mistaken, all that we ex- | people of note were buried according to the ee tchings 
om Willi eh te B. sol #1. : 1 of tract is new in any account of this vicinity.— gister,—but it required a man of reading aa woe th 
F > » in 168 w rs eastward ¢ re a 1, eR ats ry. - & and | 
Nell G liam Hee “. Pleies B two aod ; : “| W i Pavt's (St.) Covent Garpen. A parish church, | taste to add the curious and characteristic —o rres¢ 
7 ryn.— bert vie, next to Sir - : : : . res . . : is a og 
eect ieee eee ee ee ean | onthe west side of the market, built cire. 1633, by | ticulars belonging to most of the indi id ye 
liam Temple, and three from Neli Gwyn, in 1683.— . : : ° a ad ne ois —_ : dividuals, account 
Cc f Southesk t] yuth side, in 1671 Inigo Jones, at the expense of the ground landlord, The compactness with which information ; ‘uri 
4858 N t “3K 1 > Ss siae, ) e * . . . . a H eS 
ts ae ‘oh “ Co a D Gr um)" | Francis, Earl of Bedford; consecrated by Juxon, ON is HH injuries, 
Men is t "Duk ger 5 Cae vlaey } ness in tt x Bishop of Lond mn, Sept. 27th, 1638; repaired, in and acct 
> 2 > . Te 1) > pape * . , a | 
i ahaa ¥ sa - oe ‘an = ‘ “HH » Mm the 1727, by the Earl of Burlington; totally destroyed jnsert a 
arge brick house known as Schom berg House, no "| by fire Sept. 17th, 1795; and rebuilt by John Hard- | : : Saher , «The | 
Payne & Foss the booksellers’.—The great Duke | \% rchitect, on the plan and in the proportions of | Shakspearian tavern, the Boar’s Head in East dLt 
_ ° . 1c it . an and 1 so - rd I. 
of Marlborough, in Marlborough Tlouse, now the the « ginal bu lding. The ereat delay between the cheap. Let the reader note how much local tbe street 
Queen Dowager's —Bubb Dodington, Lord Mel- period of erection and the period of consecration was and other knowledge 1S contained in the article, Hardeby, 
— the oe ; as , he li owing to a dispute between the Earl of Bedford and and how many previous errors are detected, King cau 
r. Cunningham brings down the list to a) pp, y, the vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, on the | Of the latter an accurate estimate can hardly MH ber body 
later date than we think “ necessary, with our | rieht of presentation; the earl claiming it as his own, | be formed excepting by those who know hoy My Cheapsit' 
restricted space, to follow him to; but we may | because he bad built it at his own expense, and the | much rhapsodical and contradictory rubbish fq Waltham 
add, that the house built by the late Dr. Heber- vicar claiming it as his, because, not being then paro- | has from time to time been written on the sub. jy ce Centu 
den in Pall Mall stood on the very ground | chial, it was nothing more than a chapel of ease to | ject, even by authors of reputation.— in the ¢ 
formerly occupied by that of Nc I] Gwy n,—and St. Mart n’s. The matter was heard by the King in “Boar's Heap Tavern, Eastcnear. A cee fy steresti 
that Mr. Cunningham’s relation of the cir- | council, on the 6th of April, 1638, and judgment | brated tavern, commemorated by Shakspeare, de. jy 8° 2" 
cumstance is accompanied by a droll anecdote | $'ven in favour of the earl. Of the old church there 4 
} ‘ is a view by Ilollar, and a part of it is to be seen in 
IHogarth’s print of ‘Morning.’ It was built originally 


here conveyed is as remarkable as its corres 
ness; and, as an illustration, we will Subjoin 

ths » oe . . gate ald Q 
| what Mr. Cunningham says of that celebrate 


stroyed in the at Fire, rebuilt immediately after i 2" ee 
and finally demolished (to allow of the new Li ndon peror Cl 

ote : Bridge approaches) in 1831. It stood in Grey coronat1o 
of brick, with stone columns to the portico, and the | Rastche: p, between Small Alley and St. Michaels nished ag 
roof was covered with red tiles. The apex of the | Lane, four taverns filling up the inte rvening space. nls 
pediment was originally ornamented with a stone |<The Chicken, near St. Michael’s Alley. The ‘broken : 


of the manner in which she insisted upon the 
gift of the frechold from the king, and would 
not consent to be a mere leaseholder. She was 
not disappointed, and an Act of Parliament 
passed the land to the king’s mistress. 

Let us proceed a little eastward, and advert 
to what our author tells us re garding Coy ent) « ‘Come, Sir, what do you gape and shake the head at | ground of St. Michael's, Crooked Lane. The statue 
Garden; omitting (for we cannot find room for | there? 1'll lay my life he has spied the little crosse upon of Willem EV. nensly masks thease. At , 
all the information which he supplies.) some the new church yond’, and is at defiance with it."—Ji, oe er ae ee ares - enement, 
: age — € Suppites,) SOME | Brome's Covent Garden Weeded, or the Middlesex Justice of | called ‘ The Boar's Head in Eastcheap,’ was in the 
passages from Strype, and an extract from | Peace, 1659." possession of Walter Morden, stockfish-monger off Here 
‘ Archwologia respecting the lease from the} The clock was the first long pendulum clock in | London, in the reign of Richard II. Stow tells us J may re 
Earl of Bedford to Sir W. Cecil (Lord Burghley) | Europe, and was invented and made, as an inserip- | in a side-note to his Survey, (p. 82), that in the time ff some fur 
in 1570. For what follows we are indebted to| tion in the vestry records, by Richard Harris, of | of Henry IV. ‘there was no tavern then in East 
Mr. Cunningham’s research and industry.— London, in 1641.” cheap.’ Shakspeare alone refers to this tavern. Sketches 

) : “5 8 _ : ad RE a es anit (etre Geeyenn: | 

“Covent Garden, particularly so called, is the Among the distinguished persons buried in —s : “ts It was, perhaps, the best taven By W 
arve an ill smnmontion eae i ‘ © , x4 : . n the street; o »>may have chosen it because the J 
: and vell ae eps pee Bes or near St. Paul's, Covent Garden, Mr. Cun- = or ) 4 . y | ; ae i — - eo Mr. Pov 

¢ ce ti s: with a > ) lazza . , +* arms surbage, le Celepdraced acto were n r. 
market stands ; with t : r Pia ningham enumerates Sir H. Herbert, Master of Riceuat “oe as ee ae 
north and north-east », Tavistock-row on tin Tenpile do Chiaule I ah Gamal Wien | Soars’ Heads. John Rhodaway, ‘ Vintner at thel brated ¢ 
and the church of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, on the an enter at <a wii ‘ r ng r | Bore’s Head,’ was buried, in 1622, in the adjoining MM Australi 
west. The square was formed (cire. 1631) at the ex- | L2® @ubnor o udibras, who died IM WO0S€ | church of St. Michael. The name, it is fair to part of 
pense of Francis, Ear edferd (d. 1641), and from Street in 1680. He then proceeds to Insert @/ suppose, was not unknown to Shakspeare. The 
the designs of Inigo Jones (d. 1632), though never list of other memorable names from the parish | tavern was rebuilt of brick after the Great Fire, with 
completed or even perhaps designed in full. The  Tegisters, not a few of which have never hitherto | its door in the centre, a window above, and thena 
Arcade or Piazza ran along the whole of the north | been noticed in this way.— Soar’s Head cut in the stene, with the initials of the 
and east side of the square; the church completed “Sir Peter Lely (d. 1680), the painter. He died | landlord (I. T.), and the date (near the snout) of 
the west ; and the south was girt by the wall of Bed- | in the Piazza. His monument, with his bust by | 1668. At the time of its demolition it was occupied § 
ford House garden and a grove or ‘small grotto of | Gibbons, and his epitaph by Flatman, shared the | by a gunsmith.” n the 
trees most pleasant in the summer season,’ and under | fate of the church when destroved by fire in 1795,— *“*T mentioned a club in London at the Poar's Head in o ote 
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which the first market was originally held. In the | Dick Estcourt (died 1711-12), the actor and wit.— ro i ——- toe ay 2 aa pn ~ Sake ears 
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. . “ “ ™ a id ) im; b it is wonderful how a ers of consequent: . 
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dramas of the age of Charles TI. and Queen , drew the Cries of London, known as Tempest’s : ; wee : 7 

a pPete te lo , - On) 179 7 seeps “Goldsmith wrote ‘A Reverie’ in this tavem, § than bo 

“ *This town two bargains has not worth one hing, st0m ™ ig Gibbons (d. 1721), the sculptor Essay. N 1 Mr. Washi n Irving ¢ Witl 
A Smithtield horse—and wife of Covent “eos and carver in wood.—Susanna Centlivre (d. 1723), | (E888, No. 4), and Mr, Washington Irving an et _— 
Epilogue to Dryden's Li nite’ ol len sy Body and The Wouader..| e™o=me paper in ‘ Ph Sketel B ok The former, @ to the n 

Come, come, do not blaspheme this masquerading age, | Pohert Will ie ake fh Sees forgetting the fire, fancied himseif ( Boswell, we have ff two of 

So an i i alien Minin . aa 1 ul LKS, re AC (ad. Liew ° ° ee m 
like an ill-bred city-dame whose husband is half-broke by aie , silabicatnal ? , cate -. | seen, did the same) in the very tavern that Falstaf J] The fo}} 
living in Covent Garden.’—Wycherley, The Gentleman Dan ary : celebrated by Steele for acting with requented: and the latter. in his enthusiasm, has : 
ing- Master, 4to. 1673. the easy frankness of a gentleman.—James W ors- or and the oe in nis en ere i The hor 
ee ’ } : | r . =p . : “ verted a sacramenti 1 reserved é rat ime BF }, 

“© "Slife! I'll do what I piease.—A great , painter (d. 1767). He carried Pope's hee hearings ean 9plipes: ad serge am ee ~ land ch 

. in the vestry of St. Michael's, into Dame Qu 
arrel.ail voblet.” 
parcel-gilt goblet. 


‘ross. prese » j y] "Ss enoerayi © OY = . sc. - ‘ "1 rr ion naired’ 
cross, preserved in Hollar’s engraving, and comme- | Boar's Head,’ ‘ The Plough,’ and ‘ The Three King j "P&"e". 
morated in a play by Brome. SB and fina! 
the may 
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| The back part of the house looked upon the burying. 
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haeta ai 
this peri 
marches 
triumph 





wellkept. The scene of Dryden’s ‘ Sir Martin Mar- | a th icious, whether any woman that suc- 


ee . “ee 
the original Sir 
< 


ness to go to Covent Garden Square in a hackn ‘ ee ‘ ait : huechran 
and take a turn with one’s friend! If Lhad gone to Knights- ee ee a wae buried in th churchyard, 
bridge, or to Chelsea, or to Spring Garden, or Barn Elms, | W!t8 an inscription of his own composing. | ‘ . ° 1 
with a man alone—somethir ight have been said !'— “<< Eacer to get, but not to keep the pelf, On the interesting and amusing topic of old 
ee, Love for Love, Ato. 1695. A friend to all mankind except hiniself.’ Londen taverns and houses of reception our 
We cannot consent to separate from the above , Dr. John Armstrong, author of The Art of Preserving | author is peculiarly full and satisfactory. Let 
a part of what the author elsewhere says respect- | Health, a poem (d. 1779), in the vault under the | any one read, for inst:nce, what he furnishes 


Wiser h 

“The 
any thin 
too muc 
to expec 
wobeag 
horrow ; 


ing the celebrated church of St. Paul's, Covent | communion-table—Tom Davies, the bookseller (d. | regarding ‘The Devil,’ in Fleet Street, ‘ The 
= 785), and his ‘very pretty wife’ (d. 1801).—Sir |) Mitre,’ in Cheapside, ‘The Horn,’ ‘ The Cock, §§ to go, ar 


*** 1668.Dec.7. Received of the Robert Strange, the celebrated engraver (d. 1792 
_ ds theerectine-afeeCottenn 20 inthe churchyard. He lived in Henrietta-st 
Ditto. Received from the Honourable Sr the sign of ‘ The Golden Head.\—Thomas Girtin, 
Charles Cotterell, Master of the » celebrated artist i iter colours £02? 8 ae 
Coremonys, a0 8 gift towards the Charles Macklin, the netor (a. 1791), 5g eae pet to this dey) is generally se axiginal 2 onal 
569. April 29. Received from the Rizht Ho 107, buried in the vault under the communion-table. indisputable. : , «cr ont A be more 
able the Lord Denzil! Holles, as a There is a tablet to his memory in the church.— To the old engravings representing different their 
a, voce Re erecting of John Wolcot (Peter Pindar), d. 1819.” parts and objects of the town Mr. C unningham talk to 
27 Nov. 1668. For Drawinga Modell of the Column Such information as this is interesting, and | generally refers; but we venture to point It ou a). 4 
‘ . “71 a f lic - - , z eke ; 

btu oe Oe be presented to the Vestry .. O10 we are obliged to any one who will take the | as one of his omissions, that he says — brother, 
” "@ Gnomens.......... a6 trouble to procure it and put it in a form at | of the very characteristic delineation of C ah & lament; 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Puut’s, Covent Garden.” | Once so permanent and so instructive. Any- | side before the cross was pulled down with the and the 
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range of shops known as Goldsmith's Row. If} 
we are not mistaken, this was one of Hollar’s 
etchings ; and the projection of the many signs 
over the shop-doors gives it a y| 
icturesque appearance. - Mr. C unningham’'s | 
account of the Cross in Cheap, with its various | 
jnjuries, repairs and final demolition, is detailed | 
and accurate ; and we may not inappropriately | 
jnsert a small part of it here.— 
“The Cross (one of the crosses erected by Ed- 
gard I. to Eleanor his queen) stood in the middle of | 
the street, facing Wood Street end, Eleanor died at | 
Hardeby, near Lincoln, in the year 12! 0, and the 
King caused a cross to be set up in every place w here 
her body rested on its way to W estininster Abbey. 
Cheapside was the intermeciate resting piace betwee 
Waltham and Charing Cross, and ‘ Mazister Micha 
de Centuaria, cementarius, was the mason emp 
‘a the erection of the Cross, Its : ry 
John Hatherly, mayor, ‘ re-edified the 
It was 
he Em- 
peor Charles V., and again in 153: the 
coronation of Henry and Anne Boleyn; new bur- 
of Edward VI.; 
of King 


istened and 


| 
| 
ni 
loyed 


ifter-hist is 


interesting. a 1 
gme in more beautiful manner’ in I441. 
pew gilt over in 1522 against the coming 


» 


ort 


inst 


nished against the coronation ¢ 
git in 1554 against the ceming ii 
‘broken and defaced, 21st June, 1581; ‘fi 
repaired” in 1595 and 1600; again defaced in It 
and finally demolished Tuesday, May 2nd, 1642, in 
the mayoralty of Isaac Pennington, the regicide; 
‘and wh thing was a d Howell, 


‘there was a noyse of trumpets blew all the while. 


09, 


yng,’ says 


Here we must conclude for the present ;—but 
may return to Mr. Cunningham's pages for 
some further gleanings. 





Sketches in New Zealand, with Pen and Pencil. 
By W. Tyrone Power. Longman & Co. 
Mr. Power, son, we believe, of Power the cele- 
brated comedian and a commissariat officer in 
Australia, was ordered to préceed, in the early 
part of 1846, to New Zealand. There he re- 
mained on active service in the wars of Rangi- 
haeta and Rauperaha for two years. During 
this period he kept a journal of sights and fights, 
marches and counter-marches, sufferings and 
tiumphs,—the substance of which we have 
in the present volume enriched with a series 
of admirable pictorial ijlustrations, plain and 
coloured, of the most striking views and settle- 
ments in the country. In a modest preface, 
Mr. Power makes an unnecessary apology for 
his book. ‘Though his sketches are “light,” 
they are by no means slight; and while tl 
can hardly fail to afford the ‘amusement 
thich he contemplates, we are not sure that 
they will not instruct much more efficiently 
than books of far higher pretensions often do, 
Without further preliminary, we shall go at once 
to the matter in hand—and borrow an extract or | 
two of interest in illustration of our remark. 
The following turn of a war-debate 
The homely philosophy of the aged New Zea- 
land chief is not unworthy of the thought of 
wiser heads in these troublous times.— 


’ 
imuseda us. 


“There seems to be no longer any hope of doing 
any thing against Rangihaeta, as our people sutfered 
0 much in their last sojourn in the mountains for us 
expect them to repeat the experiment. ‘There is 
to be agreat ‘korero,’ or public meeting, at Otaki to- 
morrow; and to this Captain Stanley has determined 
to go, and make a last effort. We found an immense | 
wembly of natives, feasting and making long-winded | 
speeches; quite the public dinner style. They 
o course very great in talk, expressing the highest | 
opinion of the absent Governor and the English | 
fangatiras’ who were present; in fact, not} 
be More complimentary, unless it was the laud ition | 
@ their own prowess and wisdom when they came to | 
alk to themselves. Rangihaeta’s sister was present, 
and addressed the meeting in favour of her 
other, making, at the same time, some very unpar- 
entary remarks on theaggressions of the ‘ pakehas,’ 
aad the want of pluck of the Maories in not resisting 


vere | 


. 1) 
Ing could 


| 


| and were driven from their homes with great slaug 
| by the Waikatos and N 


| in aretreat of about three! 
| the inhabitants wherever they found them, till they, 


8 
| in this neighbourhood that the whak 


fand became wi 


latter history is very general]: 


absent | 


them, as her illustrious brother was doing. An old 
chief requested her to resume her seat, informing her 


at the same time, that she was the silly sister of a | 
i ler 
remarkably | sillier brot 


her, and no better than a dog's daughter. 
He then put it tothe meeting whether pigs and pota- 


| toes, warm fires, and plenty of tobacco, were not better 
lot 


s, edges of tom 

All the former, he distinctly 
stated, were to be enjoyed in the plain; the latter they 
had had painful experience of in the mountains; and 
was it to be expected that they—and he confidently 
relicdon the good sense of the meeting—could be such 


fools as to hesitate fora moment? The applause of 


things than leaden bul! 


rain, and empty bellies? 


| while Capt. S 
| caught the ‘ weasel asleep.’ 


an old chiefs rhetoric was unanimous; and it received | 


| no slight help from the timely appearance of a pro- 


cession bearing the materials for a week’s feasting. 
First came a couple of hundred hogs, their throats 
cut, and grinning from ear to ear; three hundred bas- 
kets of eels stewed in Karaka leaves followed, and 
then innumerable kits of potatoesand kumeras, Here 

to all our hopes: they were smothered 
under this Titanic heap of comestibles, and could 
only be released by dint of long and strong efforts of 
tooth and nail.” 


vas an end 


The names of Rauperaha and Rangi 
are familiar to most English readers. Here are 
their portraits and histories, in few words, as 
drawn out by Mr. Power,—who, it should be 
remembered in their behalf, is an Ens 
who has been engaged in the war.— 
so con- 
ts that 
e probably more generally known than 
in Zealand. They 


fs 
to the neighbourhood of Kawia, 


“ Rauperaha and Rangihaeta have played 
spicuous a part for some years in Cook’s Stra 
their names : 
those of any ot New 
belonged originally 
ter 
gapuhi, who had early be- 
They, in their turn, 


come possessed of fire-arms. 


| brought desolation into the lands they passed over, 


hundred miles, slanghtering 
with their people, finally settled themselves about 
Manawatu, Otal 1d Porirua, where they near) 
extirpated the o1 It was 


seale rs 


ial possessors of the soil. 
rs and 
principally established themselves, and from them 
the tribe quickly supplied the 
ammunition, From this time Rauperaha and Rangi- 
haeta took the lead in the southern part of the island, 
ithout a question the mest powerful 

“1 chiefs; the one remarkab! 
and courage, the other for his ferocious 
By a mixture of treachery 
they extirpated whole tribes; betraying 
feroci 
not be credible if 


nselves with arms and 


and most drea 


for his cunning 


ss of dangs 


e 
recklessne 
and daring, 
a cold-blooded 
and that would 


dant contemporary 


y that is scarcely conceivable, 
we had not abun- 
evidence in proof of it. Their 
known, as their names 
have been prominent in every trouble since the first 
settlement was established in Cook’s Straits. Although 
thev had sold their land twenty different times, they 
were the first to repudiate the land sales, and openly 
to defy the authority of the laws, 
settlers by force, burnt down hou 

tected thieves, vagabonds and murderers, 
the principal acters in the coldblooded 
vers at the Wairau. Rangi 

1] 


They ejected 
] 


wn ses and 


and wer 
massacre of 


the priso 


haeta, 
the bold i 


ore reckless villi s It 


1Z 
opportunity of taking up arms, and establishing him- 
selt ypen hestility in his Pa at Pauhatanui. Raupe- 
ha,more ned to do us mis- 

f, pretended to remain our friend, while he gave 

to the enemy, supplying them with 
arms, ammunition and provisions, at the same time 


er and n e 
hg 
n« 

wary, but not less deter 


tanee 


carrving on a correspondence with the chiefs at Otaki 
and Wanganui, for the organisation of a conspiracy 
to attack the settlements on all sides and exterminate 
them at a This plot was nearly ripe for exe- 
cution, and the war parties from Wanganui were 
actually on their way to join him, when a letter 
apprising him of their coming was intercepted, and 
unveiled his deep-laid and well devised scheme, 
n was made to meet stratagem, and it be- 


he 
blow. 


Stratager 


hoved the Governor to go warily to work; for, if ‘ the 


old serpent’ had got the slightest inkling that his 
treachery was discovered, it would only have preci- 
pitated his plans, and compelled him to throw off 
the mask at once. To lull suspicion, the Governor, 


haeta | 


lishman 


1] | 
mus, pro- 


after an interview with him, left Porirua in the steam- 
frigate ‘ Driver,’ but returned quickly about two 
hours before daylight on the following morning. The 
boats’ crews, under the command of Capt. Stanley, 
of the ‘Calliope,’ supported by a company of 
soldiers from the camp at Porirua, stealthily ap- 
proached the Pa,and guarded its different entrances, 
tanley, with a party, dashed in, and 
In spite of biting and 
kicking, which he did most lustily, he was secured, 


| and, with two or three of his relations, was quickly 
| bundled into the boats, and stowed securely on board 


the ‘ Driver,’ before he well knew what had hap- 
pened to him. The capture of Rauperaha, and the 
suddenness and energy with which it was done, 
paralysed the efforts of our enemies in the south, who 


| all feared some similar surprise for themselves, and 


made the best ef their way home, leaving Mamaku, 
Rangihaeta, and those who had openly committed 
themselves, to get out of the scrape as they best 
eould, With such a hostage in our hands, we could 
command the neutrality, at any rate, of many of the 
tribes; while his own people, the Ngatitoas, to show 
their fidelity, volunteered to in attacking 
Rangihaecta. They actually did take the field, as it 
was safer to take them with us than to leave them 
behind; though it isa matter of great doubt which 
le received most benefit from their services.” 


assist 


sic 


Hence we make a long skip over the details 
of sieges and battles to gather a passage on a 
subject which has often been discussed in our 
columns—the folly of subjecting semi-savages, 
like those of New Zealand, to the intricacies of 
our complex codes of civil and criminal law. 
Though we have as yet only got actual possession 
of a fraction of the country, we have placed 
the whole of it under the protection and govern- 
ment of English law. As this law is a thing 
altogether alien to the ideas of the natives, and 
in itself far above their comprehension — as 
they know nothing about its forms, and have 
no respect for its decisions— it would be most 
unjust to enforce it, even if we had the power; 
but in a case where we have no power to en- 
force its judgments, it is a perfect absurdity to 
continue to enact the legal farce, and can only 
bring down upon us the indignation and con- 
tempt of the natives. They manage these 
things, according to Mr. Power, better in Ame- 
rica. The state there draws a boundary line 
which marks off civilized life from savage nature, 
Within the boundary the laws of the state are 
in force: if adventurers cross the line to settle 
on the Red Man’s land, they do so on their own 
responsibility. If troubles arise, the state is not 
called upon to interfere. The matter is settled 
according to forest laws—and there it ends. 
Even savages understand equity; and they are 
too well aware of the white man’s power not 
to be well content on the whole with justice. 
Here is a specimen of the action of our legal 
quibbles to frustrate the ends of justice,—which 
the mind of a New Zealander, in his present 
state of developement, cannot be got to under- 


» st 


stand.— 


“A man had disappeared at Manawatu under 
circumstances which brought of foul 
play against one who had heen his rival in a suit for 
the hand of one of the brown beauties of their tribe, 
and in which the latter had been unsuccessful. It 

appeared that they had cel-spearing 
together, and when only one returned, he told his 
relatives that his companion had been drowned in 
crossing the river. This was so unlikely, and the 
circumstantial evidence was so contradictory and 
confused, that a party set off to look for the body, 
and. after some time, found it sunk in a shallow part 
of the river, with a flax basket full of stones carefully 
tied round his neck, and two or three cracks on the 
skull, each one a death blow. The murderer, seeing 
that concealment was useless, confessed to the crime, 
and owned that he had struck down his companion 
as he waded in front of 1 im, and had then sunk the 
body, believing that, with ths help of the water and 
| the fishes, all traces of the murder would disappear. 
' 


a suspicion 


out 


gone 
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The case was clear, and the culprit was condemned 
to die by a jury of his countrymen, when it was | 
unluckily proposed, as a party was going to Welling- 
ton with a drove of pigs for sale, that he should be 
sent with them and given up to the ‘ pakehas’ to be 
hanged, thus combining business with pleasure. 
This suggestion was acted on, and the party set off 
at once and delivered their prisoner to the authorities 
at Wellington, expecting that, from his own con- 
fession, and from the strong circumstantial evidence, 
summary justice would be done. Never were men 
more surprised and confounded : cross-questioned and 
examined, and bound to prosecute, and trotted up 
to Manawatu (about 100 miles) for the coroner's 
inquest, and back again for the case before the 
magistrates, and then again at the prosecution before 
the judge, till they almost wished themselves either 
the murderer or the murdered; the one left quiet, 
at last, in his grave, the other infinitely better off 
than any of them, well lodged, housed, and clothed. 
The case was at last brought before the jury with 
all the formalities of wig and gown, note-books, 
spectacles, and the necessary paraphernalia of what 
seemed to the Maories a solemn farce. The culprit 
was, of course, instructed by his counsel to deny 
having made any confession, and to plead ‘ Not 


Gui 








ty;’ and, on the case being gone into, it appeared | 
that the name, as set forth in the indictment, was | 
not spelt right, or that he had been christened } 
William instead of Wiremu, his ordinary appella- | 


tion, or some such legal flaw, which converted the | 
prisoner in the dock into another and quite an 
innocent, inoffensive individ Of course, the poor 
fellow Wiremu could not be punished for the crime | 
committed by that sanguinary villain William, or | 
vice versd; so he was discharged, with a recommen- 
dation ‘not to do so any more.’ The prisoner, on 
being told that he was acquitted, coolly turned to 
the Court, and said that, ‘as they would not hang | 
him, they must now take care of him, or he would 
certainly be tomahawked.’ ” 





ual. 


To carry the decision in this case to the | 
climax of absurdity, we must state that in New | 
Zealand William and Wiremu are one and the 
same name. Unable to pronounce some of our 
letters, the Maories substitute for them others 
which they can pronounce :—thus horse is trans- 
formed by them into oto; sheep into ipi; Port 
Nicholson into Poniki; William into Jiremu, 
and so forth. These words are not the names 
of the native language, but bastard English. 
And so, because the English missionaries had 
christened this murderer by a name which no 
native could pronounce, the law of the stranger 
acquitted him of his heinous crime, and its 
administrator was called upon to protect him 
from the wild justice of his outraged country- 
men. But the end is not here. If, in any case 
like this, a Maori chief, setting aside the quibble 
of the English lawyer, should order the mur- | 
derer to be tomahawked, the chief who sen- 
tenced and the men who did his bidding would 
themselves all be considered guilty of murder, 
and liable to be hanged! The laws of England | 
are not adapted to the ideas of a race so much 
lower than ourselves in the seale of civilization; | 
—the colonial government of New Zealand has 
not power to enforce them even if they were :— 
and yet, in face of these two facts, the whole of 
the islands are nominally placed under their 
authority! Perversity cannot go much further 
than this. 

We are very much in want of a new method 
of dealing with the police department of colo- 
nial government. The sword of civilization is 
not more dangerous to the lower races than its 
laws. When nations conquer in order to find 
room to colonize, they may take out their sta- 
tutes with them and impose their law on the 
conquered along with their dominion. They 
are consistent and logical—however unjust—in 
doing so. But we do not profess to go to New | 
Zealand as conquerors, but as missionaries, to 
elevate the natives, not to subdue them. We| 
have no excuse for our civil-barbarism. 


| —and 


_ 


simple code of justice, adapted to the limited 
range of native ideas, would answer all the 
purposes of native society in our antipodean 
possessions for a long time to come—without 
doing violence to the native sense of equity, 
strong in all semi-savages. 





A Poem on the Times of Edward IT., from a 
MS. preserved in the Library of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev, C. 
Hardwick. Printed for the Percy Society. 

Tus little work claims some notice inasmuch 

as it is the earliest specimen hitherto discovered 

of a regular satirical English poem. Fragments 
of versified satire and short satirical songs meet 
us, indeed, among the remains of the popular 
literature of the thirteenth century; but until 
the appearance, in the middle of the following 
century, of that graphic, vigorous, and charac- 
teristic poem ‘The Vision of Piers Ploughman,’ 
any lengthened poetical satire in English has 


| been considered—from the but partial pre- 


valence of the English language among writers 
and readers—as very unlikely. ‘The date of the 
poem before us the editor, by a careful examina- 


| tion of its political and religious allusions, assigns 


we think correctly—to between the 
years 1312-20: a period of much misrule, both 
civil and ecclesiastical,—and characterized, too, 
by a grievous visitation of dearth and famine, 
and a consequent mortality. 

A poem thus written at the very commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century, consisting of 
seventy-cight stanzas of eleven lines each, un- 
sparingly lashing the vices of the higher classes, 
but more especially of the clergy, in a tone 
stern and decided as that of the Monk of Mal- 





vern, is an interesting addition, not merely to | 


the history of our early literature, but to the 
history of English society. It is true that we find 


in it none of those graphic pictures of actual life | 


that “‘stand out” in their extreme and vivid 
minuteness like a painting of Ostade or Teniers, 
—nor of those marvellously life-like allegorical 
personages which the plastic genius of Lang- 
land places before us, instinct with breathing, 
actual existence, nor even the slightest attempt at 
poetic diction; still we have traits of the times 
which aid in placing our forefathers in their 
every-day habit before us. The ‘‘ yong parson”’ 
who sells his tithes as soon as he obtains them, 
and with ‘hys sylvere’’ buys a kerchief and a 
comb, a pocket looking-glass and a coif, and 
earns to play “on the rowbyble” instead of 
reading his breviary,—the more riotous priests 
who go about with sword and buckler,—the 
abbots and priors who ride with hawks and 


|hounds and in knightly apparel,—and the 


good-cheer loving monks who “ muche sorrowe 
suffre for our Lordes love,’’ wearing warm socks 
and felt boots, and caring nothing “but for 


| their mete at noon,’’ and who will— 


drawe ata drawght 
A gode quart other more 
e and strong 
ybrewen of the besie, 
And sone therafter he wol be fonde 
For to take reste, 
If he may— 


are among these; we wish similar traits had 





| been given of the Franklins, the Burgesses—the 


“Marchaunts”’ of that day. Although the clergy 


| chiefly excite the anger of this anonymous 


satirist, he is very severe also upon knights and 
their esquires;—charging them with great profu- 
sion, and luxury, and especially with inordinate 
swearing. The tax-collectors, too, come in for 
much censure; since they keep back the king’s 
silver to buy estates and houses and horses “as 
fair as the king’s,” while lawyers, civil and 
ecclesiastical, bailiffs, assessors, tradesmen,—in 
short, all ranks of men join in supporting 








A | treachery and injustice, and “trewth doun-i- | 


| tide runs there at the rate of four or five miles a 


[June % 
smite.” ‘ All classes of society, he ipa 
suaded, find their chief pleasure in y 
the poor:’’ and, as the editor truly 
such poems had doubtless great force j 
posing the populace for the Lollard doctrin, 

—and, indeed, probably aided in producing th 
outbreak not under Jack Cade, but under Wat 
Tyler.—Although works like the one before us 
can scarcely be expected to offer much to interest 
the general reader,—still their value for the in- 
cidental notices of society which they afford a3 
well as for their illustrations of the earlier sta, 
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. nade : ages 
of the English language, is so great that we are 


always gratified at their publication, 





A Second Visit to the United States of North 
America. By Sir Charles Lyell, F.RS 
2 vols. Murray. . 
Tuts is an agreeable and instructive book of 
travels : such, we apprehend, as all fair Ameri. 
cans will be content to read. Sir Charles Lyell, 
besides the feelings of a gentleman, seems to 
carry with him the best habits of scientife 
observation into other strata than those of 
clay,—into other “ formations” than those of 
rock or river-margin. He seems conscien. 
tiously aware that there is no taking accurate 
note of any given phenomenon, if the eye be 
prejudiced,—that the influence of climate, &. 
&c. must be allowed for upon customs no 
less than upon soils. Though he travelled with 
a lady, he appears (figuratively) to have left 
at home the lady’s maid. We are treated to 
few sighs about free and easy inns,—about the 
intolerable mixture of classes, and the insuffer. 
able weariness of being questioned by a swarm 
of folks a-thirst for information, who are ready 
to turn the same into dollars ;—Sir Charles does 
not seem distressed because the graces of the 
‘“* Fitz-es’’ and the ‘-villes’’ have not become 
traditional among people who have not yet 
learned to sit still, and who begin their career 
of money-getting ere they have reached ado. 
escence. Sore points are touched upon by him 
without aggravating self-complacency or a lax 
optimism. All his collections regarding slavery, 
its influences and its issues, are, for this reason, 
especially worthy of attention. These merits, 
lastly, are entirely independent of such as 
address themselves to the Fellows of the Geo- 
logical Society. In dealing with his book, we 
shall regard the general rather than the scien- 
tific reader:—and this will be best done by 
extracting liberally, with the smallest possible 
amount of explanatory matter. 

The first passage is taken from Sir Charles 
Lyell’s notes on landing at Boston, late in 
September 1845.— 

** Looking into the windows of a print shop, I s 
an engraving of our good ship, the Britannia, which 
we had just quitted, represented as in the act ot 
forcing her way through the ice of Boston harbour 
in the winter of 1844—a truly arctic scene. A fellow 
passenger, a merchant from New York, where they 
are jealous of the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by 
their New England rival, of a direct and regular 
steam communication with Europe, remarked to me 
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that if the people of Boston had been wise, they 
would never have encouraged the publication of this 
print, as it was a clear proof that the British gover- 
ment should rather have selected New Y ork, where 
the sea never freezes, as the fittest port for the mal 
packets, I had heard much during the voyage @ 
this strange adventure of the Britannia in the ice 
Last winter it appears there had been a frost of ut 
usual intensity, such ashad not been known for mor 
than half a century, which caused the sea to be frozen 
over in the harbour of Boston, although the water 
is as salt there as in mid-ocean. Moreover, the 
hour, rising twelve feet, and causing the whole body 
of the ice to be uplifted and let down again to that 
amount twice every twenty-four hours, Notwith- 
standing this movement, the surface remained evel 
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<eate £ a es ° 
unbroken, except along the shore where it 
ed. Had the continuance of this frost been 

it would have been easy to keep open 
5 passages but on the first of February, when the 
Britannia was appointed to sail, it was found that 
the ice Was seven feet thick in the wharf, and two 
et thick for a distance of seven miles out; so that 
wagons and carts were conveying cotton and other 
freights from the shore to the edge of the ice, where 
ships were taking in their cargoes. No sooner was 
itunderstood that the mail was imprisoned, than the 
ublic spirit of the whole city was roused, and a large 
qm of money instantly subscribed for cutting a canal, 
even wiles long and 100 feet wide, through the ice. 
They began the operation by making two straight 
jurows, seven inches deep, with an ice plough drawn 
py horses, and then sawed the ice into square sheets, 
ach 100 feet in diameter. When these were de- 
tyched, they were made to slide, by means of iron 
hooks and ropes fixed to them, under the great body 
of the ice, one edge being first depressed, and the 
ropes being pulled by a team of horses, and occasion- 
lv bya body of fifty men. On the 3rd of February z 
‘wo days after her time, the steamer sailed 
peaking through a newly-formed sheet of ice, two 
inches thick, her bows being fortified with iron to 
protect her copper sheeting. She burst through the 
eat the rate of seven miles an hour without much 
damage to her paddles ; but before she was in clear 
yater, all her guard of iron had been torn off. An 
ee-witness of the scene told me that tents had been 
pitched on the ice, then covered by a slight fall of 
gow, and a concourse of people followed and cheered 
for the first mile, some in sleighs, others in sailing 
pats fitted up with long blades of iron, like skates, 
by means of which they are urged rapidly along by 
their sails, not only before the wind, but even with 
aside wind, tacking and beating to windward as if 
they were in the water. The Britannia, released 
fom her bonds, reached Liverpool in fifteen days, so 
that no alarm had been occasioned by the delay; 
ad when the British Post-Office department offered 
to defray the expense of the ice-channel, the citizens 
of Boston declined to be re-imbursed.” 
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Among the White Mountains, Sir Charles 
Lyell found traces of a sect, the tenets and 
pretensions of which are possibly new to most 
among our readers :— 

“Atthe Franconia hotel I first heard of the recent 
finatical movement of the Millerites, or followers of 
me Miller, who taught that the millennium, or final 
destruction of the world, would come to pass last 
year, or on the 23rd day of October, 1844. A farmer 
ftom the village of Lisbon told me that in the course 
of the preceding autumn many of his neighbours 
vould neither reap their harvest of Indian corn and 
potatoes, nor let others take in the crop, saying it was 
tempting Providence to store up grain for a season 
that could never arrive, the great catastrophe being 
wnearat hand. These infatuated people, however, 
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exerted themselves very diligently to save what re- 
nained of their property when the non-fulfilment of 
the prophecy dispelled their delusion. In several 
townships in this and the adjoining States, the paro- 
chial officers, or ‘ select men,” interfered, harvesting 
the crops at the public expense, and requiring the 
owners, after the 23rd of October, to repay them for 
the outlay. I afterwards heard many anecdotes re- 
secting the Millerite movement,—not a few of my 
informants speaking with marked indulgence cf what 
they regarded simply as a miscalculation of a pro- 
phecy which must be accomplished at no distant 
date. In the township of Concord, New Hampshire, 
Iwas told of an old woman, who, on paying her 
annual rent for a house, said, ‘I guess this is the last 
rent you will get from me.’ Her landlord remarked, 
‘Ifso, I hope you have got your robes ready,’ allud- 
ing to the common practice of the faithful to prepare 
White ascension robes, ‘for going up into heaven.’ 
Hearing that there had been advertisements from 
shops in Boston and elsewhere to furnish any number 
of these robes on the shortest notice, 1 took for 
granted that they were meant asa hoax ; but an Eng 
lish bookseller residing at New York assured me that 
there was a brisk demand for such articles even as 
far south as Philadelphia, and that he knew two in- 
dividuals in New-¥ ork who sat up all night in their 
throuds on the 22nd of October. A caricature, pub- 








lished at Boston, represented Miller, the originator 
of the movement, ascending to heaven in his robes ; 
but his chaplain, who was suspected of not being an 
enthusiast, but having an eye to the dollars freely 
thrown into ‘the Lord’s Treasury,’ was weighed down 
by the money bags, and the devils were drawing him 


| in an opposite direction. To keep up the excitement, 





several newspapers and periodicals were published in 
the interest of this sect, and I was told of several 
Methodist preachers who gave themselves up in full 
sincerity to the delusion. I asked an artisan who sat 
next me in a railway car in Massachusetts, whether 
he had heard any talk of the millennium in his dis- 
trict. ‘Certainly,’ he said; ‘ I remember a tonguey 
jade coming down to our town, and many women, 
and even some smart, likely men, were carried away 
by her preaching. And, when the day was past, 
Miller explained how they had made a miscaleula- 
tion, and that the end of the world would come three 
days later ; and after that it was declared it would 
happen in the vear 1847, which date was the more 
‘ertain, because all the previous computations had 
failed, and that era alone remained to satisfy the 
prophecy.’ In a subsequent part of our tour, several 
houses were pointed out to us, between Plymouth 
(Massachusetts) and Boston, the owners of which 
had been reduced from ease to poverty by their 
credulity, having sold their all towards building the 
Tabernacle, in which they were to pray incessantly 
for six weeks previous to their ascension. Among 
other stories which, whether true or not, proved to 
me how much fraud was imputed to some of the 
leaders, I was told of a young girl who, having no 
money, was advised to sell her necklace, which had 
been presented to her by her betrothed. Thejeweller, 
seeing that she was much aftected at parting with 
her treasure, and discovering the object of the sale, 
showed her some silver forks and spoons, on which 
he was about to engrave the initials of the very 
minister whose dupe she was, and those of the lady 
he was about to marry on a fixed day after the fated 
23rd of October. The Tabernacle above alluded to 
was planned for the accommodation of between 2,000 
and 3,000 persons, who were to meet, pray, and ‘ go 
up’ at Boston ; but, as it was intended merely for a 
temporary purpose, the fabric would have been very 
slight and insecure, had not the magistrates, fearing 
that it might fall into the street and kill some of the 
passers-by, interposed in good time, and required the 
architect to erect a substantial edifice. When the 
society of the Millerites was bankrupt, this Tabernacle 
was sold and fitted up asa theatre ; and there, in the 
course of the winter, we had the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean perform Macbeth. Although 
under no apprehensions that the roof wou'd fall in, 
yet, as all the seats were stuffed with hay, and there 
was only one door, we had some conversation during 
the performance as to what might be our chance of 
scape in the event of a fire. Only a few months 
ater the whole edifice was actually burnt to the 
ground, but fortunately no lives were lost. In one of 
the scenes of Macbeth, where Hecate is represented 
as going up to heaven, and singing, ‘ Now I’m fur- 
nished for the flight—Now I fly,’ &c., some of our 
party told us they were reminded of the extraordinary 
sight they had witnessed in that room on the 23rd of 
October of the previous year, when the walls were all 
covered with Hebrew and Greek texts, and when a 
crowd of devotees were praying in their ascension 
robes, in hourly expectation of the consummation of 
all things.” 

As in the case of the Mormons, the dispas- 
sionate observer will not refuse in the above to 
recognize some “ micaceous sparks” of that 
imaginative and poetical spirit which—existing 
in every corner of the earth and under every 
human garb and guise—takes forms of almost 
repulsive crudeness and singularity among 
societies heaped together so accidentally as 
those of the New World have been. But let 
him be ever so catholic, he will feel that to 








record the symptoms of the madness may be of 


use, even in England. 

Some of the hotel traits picked up by Sir 
Charles Lyell are racy in their quiet way ; and, 
as we have been preaching about one of the 
sects in which the New World abounds,—the 





following glimpse of elastic practice (sanctioned, 
let us note, all the world over) winked at in 
another professing body, is worth offering :— 

“A landlord at Boston, after showing me his apart- 
ments, and stating his terms, ended by saying, ‘ Our's 
is a temperance house—prayers orthodox.’ I pre- 
sume that my countenance betrayed the amusement 
which this last piece of intelligence afforded me, for 
he instantly added, in an under tone, ‘ But if you 
and your lady should not attend prayers, it will not 
be noticed.’ ” 

Flowers of Congress oratory seem to be as 
diligently cultivated as formerly,—or, to be 
more exact in our metaphor, the supply of wild 
blossoms is as glowing as ever.— 

“It would be impossible to burlesque or caricature 
the ambitious style of certain members of Congress, 
especially some who have risen from humble sta- 
tions, and whose schooling has been in the back- 
woods, A grave report, drawn up in the present 
session by the member for Illinois, as chairman of a 
Post-Oftice committee, may serve as an example. 
After speaking of the American republic as ‘the 
infant Hercules,’ and the extension of their imperial 
dominion over the ‘northern continent and oriental 
seas,’ he exclaims, ‘the destiny of our nation has now 
become revealed, and great events, quickening in the 
womb of time, reflect their clearly defined shadows 
into our very eye-balls. Oh, why does a cold gene- 
ration frigidly repel ambrosial gifts like these, or 
sacrilegiously hesitate to embrace their glowing and 
resplendent fate? Must this backward pull of the 


| government never cease, and the nation tug for ever 


beneath a dead weight, which trips its heels at every 
stride?” 

We shall now givea life-scene from the waste 
places of Alabama and Georgia.— 

“ Although we had now penetrated into regions 
where the schoolmaster had not been much abroad, 
we observe that the railway cars are everywhere 
attended by news-boys, who, in some places, are car- 
ried on a whole stage, walking up and down ‘the 
middle aisle’ of the long car. Usually, however, at 
each station, they, and others who sell apples and 
biscuits, nay be seen calculating the exact speed at 
which it is safe to jump off, and taking, with the ut- 
most coolness, a few cents in change a moment before 
they know that the rate acquired by the train will be 
dangerous. I never witnessed an accident, but as the 
locomotive usually runs only fifteen miles an hour, 
and is some time before it reaches half that pace, the 
urchins are not hurried as they would be in England. 
One of them was calling out, in the midst of the pine- 
barren between Columbus and Chehaw, * A novel by 
Paul le Koch the Bulwer of France, for 25 cents—all 
the go!—more popular than the Wandering Jew,’ &c. 
Newspapers for a penny or two-pence are bought 
freely by the passengers; and having purchased them 
at random wherever we went in the Northern, Mid- 
dle, Southern, and Western States, I came to the 
conclusion that the press of the United States is 
quite as respectable as our own.” 

The scene of the next extract is on the Ala- 
bama river :— 

“The banks of the Alabama, like those of the 
Savannah and Alatamaha rivers, are fringed with 
canes, over which usually towers the deciduous 
cypress, covered with much pendant moss. The 
misletoe enlivens the boughs of several trees, still out 
of leaf, and now and then, through an opening in the 
thicket bordering the river, the evergreen pine-forest 
appears in the back-ground. Some of the largest 
trees on the banks are sycamores (Platanus occi- 
dentalis), called button-wood, one of which I mea- 
sured, and found it to be eighteen fect in cireum- 
ference. The old bark is continually peeling off, 
and the new is as white as if the trunk of the tree 
had been painted. When it was growing dusk, 
and nearly all had retired to their cabins, and some 
to their beds, we were startled by a loud crash, as if 
parts of the woodwork of the steamer were giving 
way over our heads. At the same moment a shower 
of broken glass came rattling down on the floor of 
the cabin. As I expected to land in the course of 
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the night at Claiborne, I had not taken off my 
clothes, so I rushed immediately on deck, and 
learnt from the captain that there was no canger. 
I then went down to tell the espe- 
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cially the women, who were naturally in no 
small alarm, that all was safe. I found them, in 
great consternation, crowded together at the door of 
the ladies’ cabin, several mothers with children in 
their arms. When I returned to see what had hap- 
pened, a most singular and novel scene presented 
itself. 


and the confusion and noise were indescribable.— 
*Don’t be alarmed; we have only got among the 


Crash after crash of broken spars and the | 
ringing of shattered window-glasses were still heard, 


trees,’ said the captain.—This, I found, was no un- | 


common occurrence when these enormous vessels 





are sweeping down at full speed in the flood season. | 
Strange as it may seem, the higher the waters rise ' 


the narrower is the river channel. 
the adjoining swamps and low lands are inundated 
far and wide; but the steamers must all pass between 
two rows of tall trees which adorn the opposite banks, 


and as the branches of these noble trees stretch half 


way over the stream, the boat, when the river has 
risen forty or sixty feet, must steer between them. 
In the dark, when they are going at the rate of six- 
teen miles an hour or more, and the bends are nu- 
merous, a slight miscalculation carries the woodwork 
of the great cabin in among the heads of the trees. 
In this predicament I found the Amaranth when I 
got on deck. Many a strong bough had pierced 
right through the cabin-windows on one side, throw- 
ing down the lights, and smashing the wooden balus- 
trade and the roof of the long gallery, and tearing 
the canvas awning from the verandah. The engine 
had been backed, or its motion reversed, but the 
steamer, held fast by the trees, was swinging round 
with the force of the current. <A large body of men 
were plying their axes freely, not only cutting off 
boughs, but treating with no respect the framework 
of the cabin itself. I could not help feeling thank- 
ful that no branch had intruded itself into our 
berths, At length we got off, and the carpenters 
and glaziers set to work immediately to make repairs. 
The evening before this adventure we had been 
sitting for some hours enjoying the privacy of our 
own state-room, from the windows of which we had 
a good view of the river's bank, when at length my 
wife had thought it polite to visit the ladies’ cabin, 
as they might otherwise think her unsociable. 
found there a young Irish milliner who had come 
out from the county of Monaghan, and was settled 
at Selma, one of the towns on this river, where she 
said she was getting on extremely well. There was 
also a cracker family, consisting of a squalling child 


and its two parents, who were ‘moving to the 
Washita river in Louisiana.’ The young mother 


was smoking a pipe, which her husband, a rough- 
looking backwoodsman, had politely lighted for her. 
As this practice was against the regulations, my wife 
joined the other ladies in remonstrating, and she 
immediately went out to smoke in the open air on 
the guard. I had been before amused by seeing a 
girl, about nine years old, employed, by way of imi- 
tating her elders, in smoking a paper cigar on the 
deck, and a mother, after suckling an infant of two 
years, give it some tobacco to chew. Another in- 
mate of the ladies’ cabin was a German stewardess, 
who soon found out that my wife understood her 
mother tongue, and, being in great want of sympathy, 
poured out her tale of suffering in the New World 
with the simplicity of character and unreservedness 
of her countrywomen. Seven years ago she had 
been a happy and contented peasant at Chemnitz in 
Saxony, one of a united family of Lutherans, when 
she was persuaded by a priest to embrace the opinions 
of Martin Stephan, a preacher of Dresden, who taught 
that all theological study should be confined to the 
Bible; that literature and the fine Arts, being of 
human origin and worldly in their nature, ought to 
be despised; that no one could enjoy freedom of 
conscience in Germany; and that the only path to 
salvation was to follow him, and emigrate to North 
America. He himself was to be their temporal and 
spiritual chief, and to him they were to deliver up 
all their property. In November 1838, 700 victims 
of this impostor embarked from Bremen, including 
six pastors and four schoolmasters. One of the 
transports, the Amelia, carrying about sixty emigrants, 
including children, a crazy old ship, was never heard 
of again, and doubtless foundered on the Atlantic. 
The other carried Stephan and the rest of his fol- 
lowers to New Orleans, from whence they ascended 





It is true that | 


the Mississippi, and founded a settlement, called 
Wittenberg, on a rich, aguish flat, bordering the 
Missouri, above St. Louis. Here one fourth of their 
number were swept off by fever, and Stephan, who 
had deserted a wife and nine children in Germany, 
was detected carrying on a licentious intercourse 
with some of the women of the new community, 
Before, however, this scandal became notorious, he 
contrived to make off with all the money which had 
been entrusted to him to buy land for the new colony. 
Hanne Réttgen, the young woman who related this 
story, went, as soon as she recovered from the ague, 
to St. Louis, her eyes having at length been opened, 
like those of many other Stephanists, to the fraud 
of which they had been the dupes. She was imme- 
diately employed to attend a hospital filled with 
numbers of her poor country people of both sexes, 
who had been scalded by the bursting of the boiler 
of a large steam-boat. After witnessing the terrible 
sufferings and death of not a few of these emigrants, 
she had engaged herself as stewardess in several 
vessels, and at length in the Amaranth. ‘ But what 
became of Stephan?’ asked my wife.—‘ Ile escaped 
entirely,’ she said, ‘for you know, madam, there is 
no law in this country as there is in Saxony; but for 
all that, this is the land for the poor to thrive in. 
They pay me twenty dollars a month, and I am 
saving money fast; for, though home-sick, I cannot, 
after all my follies, return and throw myself penniless 
on my relations.’ 
and to be much affected, wondering whether her 
mother was still alive. She had written to ask her 
forgiveness, as she had been her darling, and in spite 
of her prayers and entreaties had left her almost 
heart-broken. ‘I thought it my duty to go; for 
how should we poor peasants not be deceived when 
so many of our clergy were led astray by the cunning 
of that artful man? I have written to my two 
sisters to tell them how bitterly I repent, and to ask 
them to pardon me.’ ”’ 

Ere closing our wanderings through these 
volumes, we must make room for a good story, 






; and a remark which, if it be of general applica- 


She |! 


tion, and not confined to the Vicksburg and 
Cincinnati steamers, claims the earnest atten- 


| tion of the Channings and the Emersons of the 


New World :— 

“Americans of the higher classes seemed more 
put out than we were when thus catechized. 
of them, before we left Boston, as if det: rmined that 
nothing should surprise us, related many diverting 
anecdotes to illustrate the inquisitive turn of his 
countrymen. Among other stories he gave a lively 
description of a New Englander who was seated by 
a reserved companion in a railway car, and who, by 
way of beginning a conversation, said, ‘Are you a 
bachelor? To which the other replied, dryly, ‘ No, 
I'm not.’—‘ You are a married man?’ continued he. 
— No, I'm not.’-—‘ Then you must be a widower 
—‘No, I'm not.’ Here there was a short pause; 
but the undaunted querist returned to the charge, 
observing, ‘If you are neither a bachelor, nor a 
married man, nor a widower, what in the world can 
you be!*—* If you must know,’ said the other, ‘I ’m 
a divorced man!’ Another story, told me by the 
same friend, was that a gentleman being asked, in a 
stage coach, how he had lost his !eg, made his fellow- 
travellers promise that if he told them they would 
put no more questions on the subject. He then 
said, ‘It was bitten off. To have thus precluded 
them for the rest of a long journey from asking how 
it was bitten off, was a truly ingenious method of 
putting impertinent curiosity on the rack. When 
my wife first entered the ladies’ cabin, she found 
every one of the numerous rocking- chairs filled with 
a mother suckling an infant. As none of them had 
nurses or servants, all their other children were at 
large, and might have been a great resource to 
passengers suffering from ennui, had they been under 
tolerable control. As it was, they were so riotous 
and undisciplined, as to be the torment of all who 
approach them. ‘* How fortunate you are, 


One 











said one 


Here she began to shed tears | 





| 
| 
| 
| 








of the mothers to my wife, ‘to be without children; | 


they are so ungovernable, and, if you switch them, 
they sulk, or go into hysterics.’ The threat of ¢ V'il 
switch you,’ is for ever vociferated in an angry tone, 
but never carried into execution. One genteel and 
pleasing young lady sat down by my wife, and began 


conversation by saying, ‘ You hate children, don 
you?’ intimating that such were her own feelin! 


A medical man, in large practice, in one 


: : . of 
Southern States, told us he often lost young a 
. 5 2 t-] q 
in fevers, and other cases where excitemen m 


t of 
nerves was dangerous, by the habitual inability 
q 
the parents to exert the least command over the 
: : 2 
children. We saw an instance where a young girl “3 
; } i 
considerable danger, threw the medicine inks the 
physician’s face, and heaped most abusive epithes 
upon him.” 5 
To concl ° gh } 
lo conclude: this year 1849 has been fruit 
ful in good books of travel—and Sir Charles 
4yell’s st now be added to ir lis : 
Lyell’s must now be added to their list, 





History of the National Constituent Assem)j 
from May 1848. By J. F. Corkran. 2 vols 
Bentley. 

Tuoven called a history, this is in reality 

nothing more than a book of sketches of the 

events of which the hall behind the old Chamber 

of Deputies was the scene from May 1848 t 

January 1849,—and of the chief men who 

figured in them. There are obviously two mode 

of dealing with such a subject,—the pictorial 
and the philosophical. A Michael Angelo Tit. 
marsh would have treated it as an artist: taking 
the Revolution as his background, he would 
have filled his canvas with a crowd of light and 
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agreeable but withal suggestive sketches. A De 
Tocqueville would have looked upon the scenes 
as a man of political science: taking the Revo 
lution as his basis, he would have regarded 
measures more than men, and dealt in a spirit 
of philosophy with the great principles which 
claimed a hearing during the struggle. Mr, 
Corkran has tried to combine these modes,— 
and the result is failure in both. As a sketcher 
he might have produced a readable book,—for 
he possesses pictorial power, and his oppor- 
tunities are said to have been great; but as an 
expounder of revolution—-of social theories— 
of political law—he is altogether incompetent, 
Mr. Corkran, we believe, is Parisian corre- 
spondent to one of our morning contemporaries; 
from whose columns it is probable that these 
pages have been reprinted, with a few altera- 
tions. There are on every page that negative 
character and partizan tone which are charae- 
teristic of the newspaper correspondent. Then, 
all such errors as are unavoidable in rapidly 
made up accounts for the daily press while 
events are in progress, are here faithfully re- 
produced. For example :—at the attack on the 
Chateau d'Eau, it was stated at the time in the 
English journals that sixty or seventy municipal 
guards were killed or burnt; and this account 
is adopted by Mr. Corkran. Now, it is well 
known in Paris that the report is false. The 
majority of the guards escaped by a back outlet; 
and the seventeen bodies which were found 
charred with fire in the dungeons of the chateau 
were afterwards discovered to be those of com- 
batants who had been taken prisoners by the 
guard and lodged there in the earlier part of 
the day. This isa sample of one class of errors, 
Another series, of somewhat kindred character, 
consists of inferences not warranted by facts. 
For instance: Mr. Corkran—publishing, be it 
observed, before the late insurrectionary events 
—assures his reader that Ledru-Rollin is then 
politically extinguished ;—and this in face of 
his heading the poll for Paris, his return for 
five departments, his acknowledged leadership 
of a party mustering in the new chamber 230 
members—numerically the strongest section of 
the Assembly. Then, there are numerous mis- 
takes arising from haste in preparing a history 
of the Assembly before it dissolved, —that is, be- 





| fore it became properly the subject of history. 


Such is the assertion that the National is the 


) organ of the Cavaignac party. It ceased to beso 
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ible. 
systematic 
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mn seeks before the dissolution of the Chamber. 
mn feelin,’ Another and a more reprehensible set of errors 
one of grises from direct misrepresentation—the result 
Dg Patiens fll f imperfect knowledge of the matters discussed, 
lent Of thelll no doubt. Such is the writer’s account of the 


inability of 

over they 
UNg girl, in 
© Into the 
"e epithets 


social philosophy of M. Proudhon. Our readers 
will readily understand that we are no disciples 
ofthis economist ; but they will not be surprised 
to hear that we have thought the works of a 
man who has two millions of followers in France 
_whose journal, before its recent suppression, 
eld 50,000 copies daily—worth looking into. 
\i, Proudhon is one of the boldest speculators 


een fruit. 
it Charles 


e in Europe; and however false or vicious his 

cial science may be, no man who has ever 
Assembly read one of his books or conversed with him 
2 vols. for an hour could talk of him as Mr. Corkran 


does. He knows the writer evidently only by 
1 reality inference from one or two famous aphorisms, 
1es of the 
Chamber 
1848 to 
men who 
WO modes 
pictorial 
igelo Tit. 
it: taking 
le Would 


yeaning foreign to their author’s real intention, 
-and from the description of the farceurs of 
the Vaudeville. The author of Le Systéme de 
is Misére is neither an intentional spoliator nor 
matheist:—and no good can arise from such 
puerile misinterpretations. 

In a work pretending to the gravity of his- 
tory, faults like these—and there are hundreds 


light and ff of them in these two volumes—are unpardon- 
es. ADefible. Under the mask of moderation, the 
he scenes systematic one-sidedness of a party organ is 
he Reyg (maintained throughout. No chance is missed 
regarded of a thrust at the Republic; Louis Philippe 


ad his régime are never mentioned without ex- 


nh a spirit 
tavagant laudation ; and the author arrives at 


les which 








le. Mr, ithe conclusion that the Revolution was without 
modes,— fm a cause. Is this the way in which grave men, 
sketcher fin the face of the gravest and most significant 
ook,—for facts, deal with history ? 

iS oppor-™ Asa sketcher we are not unwilling to accept 
ut as an @ Mr. Corkran’s efforts:—and we string together 
1eories— afew of the portraits from his gallery, which 
ypetent, ff may have a present interest for our readers.— 
in corre M. Dufaure. 

poraries; § “There is something unique in the air and manner 


win the eloquence of M. Dufaure. Cold, awkward, 
puritanical in look, as he ascends the tribune, he 
would seem the least fitted of men to sway a mixed 


iat these 
w altera- 





>watiy 
Me es French assembly, and yet, of all who were in the 
t. Then, Mut. of addressing the house he was the most 
. 1) efective. Not that he was an orator in the sense in 
| rapidly Hf stich 3erryer,- Thiers, Lamartine, or Barrot are 
ss_ while wators, but because he was the best of every-day 















fully re- Bicbaters. Without wasting one word in the way of 
k on the nium, he went directly to the question; and dull | 


1e in the Just the hearers have been to whom the subject, 


\unicipal ater an exposure by M. Dufaure, did not become as 
account “ar as light. He was ever received with welcome, 
- is wel] seldom did he mount the tribune except for the 
e. The @ pose of extricating the matter in debate from 


vhat would appear inextricable confusion. Sober of 
gesture, and yet warm as those are warm who are 
uxious to make clear important truths, he poured 


k outlet; 
‘e found 


chateau frtha stream of lucid language truly refreshing to the 
of com- Bnind. In reply Dufaure is unrivalled,—for, without 
: by the mndering from the point, without wasting a word on 
t part of atraneous matter, except to throw it out of his way, 
ferrors, Mile goes right to the heart of the question, and, 
aracter, (§“earing it from sophistry, holds it up like a radiant 
»y facts, em to the eyes of his delighted auditory.” 
g, be it M. Goudchaux. 
y events J “Those who have had the pleasure to meet in the 
1 is then %y of London, or on ’Change, one of those swarthy 
face of @@elligent faces, indicating, like the name of the pos- 
urn for §*®r, hereditary descent from some Huguenot of 
dership he time of Louis XIV., obliged to fly after the 
ber 230 wevocation of the edict of Nantes, will have no dif- 
tien of realty in figuring to themselves the new minister of 
. gp tance. He is a smart, well-combed, well-brushed, 
us MIS Boortly little man of sixty : they say he is a Jew, but 
history te looks more like a merchant-methodist. Now this 
its, be- Birerly little man happens to be one of the most 
history. tharp, personal- provoking, pistol- handling, little 
1 is the @§ itanciers on record. * * Asa parliamentary speaker, 
to beso [4 Goudchaux failed: when he was interrupted he 


iti da, 


shich, divided from their context, convey a | 


| lost temper, and his expressions of anger were neither 
keen nor polished. His main resource in oratorical 
difficulties was the glass of eau sucrée, of which a 
constant supply is kept at the tribune. When M. 
Goudchaux was embarrassed for a sentence, he ran, 
for he was quick in all movements, to his glass of 
sugared water. His draughts were sometimes so 
repeated as to produce a ludicrous effect; and the 
more the house laughed, the more M. Goudchaux 
became embarrassed, the more he became em- 
barrassed the more frequently he ran to his tumbler; 
and all the while the by-play of rapid supply and 
still more rapid demand, expenditure outstripping 
income, demand beating supply, debtor and creditor 
not able to keep in a line—made a very pleasant 
comedy for the Assembly, which the confused 
financier only heightened by an evident inability to | 
see its drift.” 


Ledru- Rollin. 
“A word about Ledru-Rollin. Notwithstanding 
| that I was under the influence of prejudice against 
this gentleman, entirely on account of his public 
conduct, a prejudice too generally shared to make 
the avowala shame, I must confess that his oratorical 
powers took me by surprise. Sincerity of conviction 
is admittedly a main element of oratorical success, 
and there could be no doubt of the sincerity of 
Ledru-Rollin’s love for the Republic, and of his 
apprehension of a second Bonaparte. The Revolu- 
tion had thrown up many men, but of those who | 
had hitherto lain in obscurity very few proved of any 
value, even in the way of talent. The names that 
still shone out most conspicuously were old familiar 
names. The Republic had not yet found its incar- 
nation. The nearest representation of its spirit 
seemed to be Ledru-Rollin. * * His person is large 
and bulky, his face full, round and ruddy, his eye 
small and restless; and taken altogether one would 
say that he was a jovial, reckless fellow, full of animal 
spirits, who while aspiring to lead, was likely to 
become an instrument in the hands of acute schemers, 
whose bidding he would do be that bidding what it 
might, rather than not be chief. His nature is rather 
thoughtless than bad ; but capable of badness, through 
a readiness to accept as, inevitable necessities the 
most perverse rules of political conduct. He might 
be used as the powerful, blind battering-ram of fac- 
tions, to level the walls of the State, but never could 
he rise to the rank of an intelligent leader, or evince 
firmness sufficient to act as moderator. M. Ledru- 
Rollin possesses one quality, which of itself explains | 
much of his showy, but ephemeral success, He has 
concentrated his attention upon one subject—that of | 
the history of the Revolution. He knows it in all its | 
details. He hasit at his fingers’ends. Few Frenchmen 
ever so concentrate their faculties upon one point; 
more generally do they imitate the versatility of their 
Voltaire, aspiring to be thought acquainted with all | 
possible subjects. * * As the Revolution formed all 
| his knowledge, so was it his passion; he worshipped 
its excesses with the blind partiality of a lover; and 
as it was natural for such an admirer to imitate, and 
choose for himself a model from his own mythology, | 
in which the Dantons, Couthons, St. Justs and 
Robespierres, were the Jupiters, Neptunes and 
Apollos—he chose Danton, and so acted, as if ac- 
cording to some metempsychosis, the spirit of the 
great tribune had passed into his own not less hercu- 
| lean frame. Ledru-Rollin desires to pass for the 
Danton of February, and he has so far succeeded 
that he is to Danton what 1848 is to 1793.” 
Changarnier. 

“ General Changarnicr is one of the most distinguish- 
ed officers of the Algerine army. His characteristic is 
intrepid coolness. No peril or difficulty can shake 
1is judgment, or excite him. His features are small, 
and when he wasa young man, may have been even 
effeminate, but there is a play of electric quickness 
over them, such as portraits fail to communicate. 
Should he be called into action against rebellion, he | 
would be the Claverhouse of the time. His manner 
is facile, and ever gay. He is easy of access, and his 
speech is characterized by a spice of caustic humour. 
Yet in temper he is arbitrary, and unbending in the 
maintenance of authority. By whim, of which he 
possesses a good deal, he chooses to seat himself | 
among the ultra-democrats, and not unfrequently | 
cracks a joke at the Mountain. Having failed in 
their efforts to have him deprived of his united com- 











mand, the Opposition refused to allow the demand 
for his pay. ‘ Very well, gentlemen,’ pleasantly re- 
marked Changarnier, ‘if it comes to blows, I must 
only fight you gratis.’ The high reputation and the 
pleasantry of this elderly (for he is not old) soldier, 
did not, though such combinations usually conciliate, 
in the least appease the ultra-Republican representa- 
tives. The seat he had chosen was probably an addi- 
tional offence. Fearing, they hated him, while their ill- 
conceived dislike appeared to cause him diversion, on 
which account they hated him the more. His gro- 
tesque pleasantry, ‘that it would have been as easy 
to make an emperor as a box of bonbons, was too 
pungent and too true to be forgiven. It was taken to 
express a foregone conclusion.” 
La Rochejacquelin, 

“The present Marquis, with all the courage of his 
kind, has yet the aspect of a ‘carpet knight.’ Fifty 
years, although they have carried locks from his 
crown, have yet spared the ailes de pigeon. His face 
is full and good-natured; his eye clear, but not intel- 
lectual. He is corpulent, but never did soldier mount 
the breach with more ardour than does that large, 
light-footed Marquis when the cause to be defended 
is that of good manners, or the enemy to be cut down 
is the violater of parliamentary propriety. As the 
arbiter elegantiarum of the Assembly, the Marquis 
(we cannot throw him in amongst the ex’s) has a very 
busy time. His indignation, from over-use, is be- 
coming ineffective, and he has no other weapon, 
His is not the light, stinging, railleur vein; he is always 
King Cambyses. It is not the column of water the 
leviathan throws up through his dilated nostril—it is 
the close, gentle rain, that calms the sea. Many a 
great, but ineffective splash does our indignant Mar- 
quis make upon that storm-tossed Assembly; yet the 
Assembly could not do without its Marquis no more 
than the House of Commons without its Sibthorp, or 
the Court of Denmark without Polonius. He isa 
relic of the past, and serves the purpose of admonition 
est Republican tumult should descend into a Satur- 
nalia.” 

Such of our readers as desire to see more por- 
traiture of French celebrities in this style will 
probably refer to Mr. Corkran’s volumes. 





Court Etiquette; a Guide to Intercourse with 
Royal or Titled Persons, to Drawing Rooms, 
Levees, Courts and Audiences, the Usages of 
Social Life, the Formal Modes of Addressing 
Letters, Memorials and Petitions, the Rules 
of Precedence, the Composition of Dedications, 
the Conduct of Public Meetings, and every 
other Formality of Business or Pleasure. By 
a Man of the World. C, Mitchell. 

Touchstone himself was not more perfectly 

acquainted with all belonging to courts, espe- 

cially the seemliness of bearing claimed from 
the Audreys who thither repair, than our ‘ Man 
of the World” declares himself to be. He here 

presents all Courtiers in expectancy with a 

Guide which should do Mr. Fenimore Cooper 

good in more ways than one,—as furnishing 

together with an attempted settlement of matters 
of consequence the dearer delight of mat- 
ter for cavil. For the “ Rules,” “ Modes,” and 

“ Usages” here laid down, however needful to 

the peace of right-minded persons, are not com- 

plete. Gentlemen and Ladies, trained thereby, 
though dutifully exact in their genuflexions 
to Her Majesty, and in their courtesies to the 

Prince Consort, are left in the dark as to which 

knee must be bent to avuncular royalties and 

stranger sovereigns. We are not told, for in- 
stance, how low the Duchess of should 
sink, when a Czar is in the case,—how much 
of “the nod fraternal” may enter into the Mar- 
quis of ————’s homage to a more scientific 
King—as him of Saxony. Scanty, too, are 
the instructions as to the manner in which 
untitled folk like ourselves are in duty bound to 
acknowledge the crosses, orders, and diamond 
snuff-boxes with which the sovereignties of both 
hemispheres are perpetually acknowledging aur 
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worth, wit, and wisdom! Several new cere- 
monies are imperatively called for in a second 
edition. 

Nevertheless, the ‘‘ Man of the World” starts 
on his course with great self: praise and vivacity : 
giving the coup de grace to all newspaper re- 
cords of royal proceedings—for these, says he, 
are contributed by persons who never got beyond 
the foot of the back stairs. Yet, after such vin- 
dication of his own superior gentility as page 
14 reveals, the hint about “hiring” court ac- 
coutrements (p. 19) suggests anxious considera- 
tions :—Can my Lord’s gentleman have touched 
my Lord’s proofs? We offer thisinevitable mis- 
giving as a weapon of offence to Rosa Matilda, 
supposing her—as is natural—aggrieved by the 
Man of the World’s demolition of the authen- 
ticity of her court chronicles! 


Our Polonius’s chapter on “ Accidental In- 
tercourse with Royalty’ is succinct, and in 
some of its provisions dark. “ Don’t put on 
your hat,” says the Lord in Writing. ‘Don't 
speak till you are spoken to.’’ ‘* Don’t ‘ Please 
your Majesty’ Her Majesty too immoderately.”’ 
** Bow twice.”” Surely more rules than these 
must be called for. Which is the best way of 
learning to walk backwards? What flower of 
speech is Mrs. ———- to present when she 
offers the Prince of ——— a peculiarly fine 
specimen of the Strelilzia Regina? How is 
she courteously to request the King of 
‘to come off that grass-plot”? When the pro- 
geny of a Subject are commended, what is the 
Subject to say? The above are merely a few 
among many combinations. 


As we proceed we perceive that our Laneham 
redivivus is not unwilling to shirk his ‘“ theme 
sublime;”’ since no later than page 37, we find 
him beyond court precincts, and toilsomely gene- 
ralizing concerning ‘ Fashion, Aristocracy, 
&ec.”’ Then he flies off at a tangent to “ Con- 
versation.”’— 

“There is no ‘royal road’ to conversation, yet to 
get through even the business of life every man must 
converse a little. People may wriggle themselves 
into society, may go through the practical formalities 
‘of visits and entertainments, but they cannot meet 
without conversing, and the most perfect student of 
treatises on etiquette may be ‘ outflanked and dou- 
bled-up’ by ten minutes’ conversation. Practical tact 
isa gift which perhaps no labour can supply, but 
nothing is more absurd than to imagine that conver- 
sational case.” 

Most true. Mrs. Ellis, we recollect, advises 
the Mothers of England to organize talking- 
classes for the Daughters of England, so that 
the Wives of England may have anecdotes ready 
for the Husbands of England, and repartees 
“potted” at the service of the Gentlemen of 
England who take them down to dinner. Our 
author offers many rules and receipts, how to 
talk, or rather how nof to talk; tabooing the 
approved conversational ‘condiments after the 
wholesale fashion of the Homeopathic Doctress. 
Tyro is not to mimic a brogue or a dialect when 
recounting a good story.—Ile is forbidden to 
make general remarks on “cliques, coteries, 
nations, sects, professions, and even clubs.” 
Thus, Red Republicanism must go by without his 
“‘ No;’’ and to advert to my Lord Shrewsbury’s 
Friday fish dinners is a sole-cism.—He is not 
to speak about the French, the Germans, or 


the Cherokees.—He is to be brief.—He is to | 


vent no anecdotes.— He is not to talk about 
himself.—He is to appear interested: ‘to sit 


with animation,” let the Bore east or the Bore | 
west of him be ever so boring.—What he knows, | 
he is to hide.—He is charged not to be witty, | 


or political, or critical. Think of being forbidden 


to admire Jenny Lind! Think of being com- | 


pelled to keep the mouth of praise shut con- 


cerning Turner's “scarlet grass” or pink “blue 








is the Man of the World’s notion of conversation. 

To this follows a chapter on “ Salutations,” 
** finely emanated,”"—as the German said of a 
certain article in the Quarterly Review. The 
elegance with which one rule is laid down makes 
citation a pleasure more than a duty.— 

“The curtsey and the kiss are incompatible with 
locomotion or publicity.” 

Ladies are then, it seems, henceforward to 
‘‘make their cheeses” in solitude. 

Invitations, Introductions, Visits are no less 
solemnly treated. Then come Dinners; regard- 
ing which the Man of the World’s maxims are 
precious.— 

“On arrival, you must be almost blind and deaf to 
every body until you reach the hostess. * * The 
instant that dinner is announced as served, the duties 
of the hostess become onerous. * * Men and women 
both dine without gloves. Refusing soup or fish is 
only inferior in absurdity to being helped twice. * * 
The practice of taking wine with each other has very 
nearly departed out of use.’’ 

Ve have given the last aphorism for the sake 
of its perspicuous English. Shortly afterwards 
comes a very neat chapter on ‘ Deaths and 
Funerals,’’"—and a florid and sprightly treatise 
on “ Marriages,” brimful of deep observation 
and cheerful philosophy.— 

“ Marriages,” says our Man of the World, “ how- 
ever, are not exactly like earthquakes or comets; 
there are thousands of them solemnized every day in 
the year; and it would well become those who grow 
grandiloquent in diction and peacock-like in their 
bearing on these occasions, to remember, that a very 
large proportion of the world have been married some 
time or other—that one person in thirty of the whole 
population is married every year—and that a matter 
so common cannot be very astonishing or meritorious.” 

One precept must not be overlooked; as 
being no less important than the warning 
against locomotive osculation, which we have 
already transferred to our columns.— 

“When the marriage has been celebrated it is usual 
in the middle ranks of life for the Pridegroom to kiss 
his wife; but the practice is decidedly to be avoided; 
it is never followed by people in the best society. A 
Bridegroom with any tact will take care that this is 
known to his wife, since any disappointment of ex- 
pectations would be a breach of good breeding. The 
Bride is congratulated by all her friends in the 
church, and elderly relations will kiss her in congra- 
tulation: the Queen was kissed by the Duke of 
Sussex, but not by Prince Albert.” 

But we must hold in our sickles, and refrain 
from further gleaning; since—all interesting 
though Behaviour be, and though thoroughly 
dulcet are the notes of our ‘* Man of the World” 
while he warbles in praise of grand manners 
and curtsies in shady places—though our bow 
be ever so ill finished, and though, among 
the one thousand and one ways of folding up a 
note (without touching upon such anxious 
matters as wax and wafers), we have till now 
only been able to master one hundred,—there 
are such dull subjects as Literature, Science, 
Art, to which—well-a-day !—we must return. 
—Enough of ‘ Court Etiquette.’ 
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Annual Register, Vol. XC. for 1848, &vo. 16s. bds. 
Rachelor of the Albany, by Author of * Falcon Family,’ 2nd ed. 9s. cl. 
Ba) ford's ( D.) Argument on Behalf of Rev. G. C. Gorham, 8v« el. 
Becker's (Prof. W. A.) Gallus, or Roman Scenes, 2nd ed. cr. 8vo. 
Bickmore’s(N. E.) Chronological and Historica! Instructi 
Braithwaite’s (W.) Ketrospect of Medicine, Vol. XIX. 1zmo. 
Bury’s (T. T.) Rudimentary Architecture, 12mo. 1 . sw. 
Carr's (T. S.) Questions on the History of Greece, 2nd ed. 
Confession of a Hypochondriac, by M.R.C.S. cr. 8vo. 10s. 
Colman’s (H.) European Life and Manners, 2 
Cunningham's (P.) Hand Book for London, 2 vols. cr, 8vo. 1/. 4a. cl. 
Eccleston's (J.) Examination Questions, Mosheim and Burnett, 2s. 
F Mother's Choice ols. cr. 8v0. 18s. c 


+2 cl. 
The Sabbath School Preacher,Vol. I. fe. 1s. 4d.cl. 
ce of Human Life, roy. 8vo. 6s. cl. 


. ne Calendar of Nature, Part I. fol, 25s. swd, 
Surope, 2 parts, 12mo. ls. 4s. cl. 
pitome of Burnett on the Thirty-Nine Articles, 2s. 6d. 
Hook’s (Dr.) Holy Thoughts and Prayers, 4th ed. sq. 2s. cl. 
James's(G. P. R.) The Woodman, a Romance, 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 11s. €d. 
Juvenile Museum (The), by “‘ Quiet George,” 8vo. 3+. 6d. cl. 
| King Dobbs, Sketches in Ultra Marine, by J. Hannay, cr. 8vo. 7s. 


orther 


water” !—He is to agree with everybody.—Such | 





= EEE 
Kirkland’s ( Mrs.) HolidayAbroad, or Europe from t 

Lindsay's (Lord) Lives of the Lindsays, 3 ng ovo Or sent la 
Longfellow’s (H.W.) Kavanagh, a Tale, sq. l6mo. 2s. 6d -) : 
Lynch’s (W. F.) Expedition to the Jordan and Dead Sea, roy 
Lessons on the History of Religious Worship, 2nd ed. 18mo 7 rot 
Maiden Aunt (The) by 6. M. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. ea 
Orphan's Frien he’, by Author of ‘The Widow’. ’ 
Parson's Home (The), by an English Vicar, fc. pol i a 1800, 
Parkman's (F. J.) Californi n Trail, cr. 8V0. 7 6d, 
Reade's (T. S. B.) Christian Meditations, 3rd d 2mo. 73. ‘a “a. 
Reports of Forensic Meetings, Conducted by Mr. Colston cr. by P 
Richter's (Jean Paul F.) Life, 2nd ed. 1 vol. post 8vo. gs, cl es 
Shipman’s Attorney's Pocket-Book, 3rd ed. by G. S. Allnutt, 
Sharpe's London Magazine, Vol. 1X. roy. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl, Bay tt 
Slater's Series, No. L1I. Bremer’s ‘ Home,’ Vol. I, 18mo. Ls, cl, 
Symons’s (J. E.) Tactics for the'Times, 8vo. 7s. cl, a. 
True Church (The), An Essay by a Layman, 12mo. 3s. cl, 
Thorpe’s (Rev. W.) Plain Truths on Important Subjects 12m. 
Wake’s (Lady) Simple Commentary on New Testament, Vol I. xu 
Ware's (H. J.) Prose Works, ed. by the Rev. C, Robins, 8vo. 73, ri 
Wellesley’s (Dr. H.) Anthologia Polyglotta, 8vo. 15s. cl. ea 








MODERN HEXAMETERS, 

Arter the interesting discussion between ¥, 
Philaréte-Chasles and your correspondent F.,, it may 
be a good opportunity to inquire why the intrody. 
tion of hexameter verse into modern languages has 
been so generally regarded as a failure? —Notwith. 
standing W.W.’s defence of this form cf versification 
crities will generally agree that the beauty of Githe' 
and Schiller’s hexameters resides rather in the seni. 
ment than in the metre; and English hexametes 
have been so generally cried down that few modem 
poets have ventured on them. This is, I think, mainly 
owing to these writers attending solely to accent, 
wholly disregarding the rules of prosody, — thy 
producing a spurious jingle which differs as much 
from a prosodaic hexameter as the jolting of a 
omnibus in Fleet Street differs from the gliding of a 
wherry on the Thames. In constructing modem 
hexameters which may compete with those of Homer 
or Virgil, we must proceed on the same principle a 
the ancients did, and discard accent altogether in 
versification. 

We know that the ancient Greeks when speaking 
used an accent,—that is, laid a strong emphasis on one 
syllable of each word: for they (alone, I believe, of 
all literary nations) marked these accents in writing, 
We know, too, that these marks meant true accent 
(and not, as they do in French, a peculiar pro- 
nunciation); for Greek is fortunately still a living 
language, and the most illiterate Moreote still pro: 
nounces every word with the accent on the precise 
syllable where it was placed by the ancient gram- 
marians. And if the Greeks spoke with an accent, 
we can hardly suppose that so sonorous and emphatic 
a language as the Latin was devoid of this effective 
element of oratory. 

But whatever may have been the use of accents 
in classic prose, it seems certain that the ancients 
must have entirely disregarded them in poetry. 
Instead of the rapid jerking rhythm of modem 
accentual verse, theirs was probably a slow stately 
measure in which every vowel and every consonant 
was distinctly sounded. 

I may illustrate this by means of the word carpenter; 
which it seems was a stumbling-block to Spenser, but 
which would certainly have caused no difficulty to 
Virgil. Carpenter, having the accent on the fir 
syllable, would serve for one of the spurious dactyls 
of our modern hexametrists, but would of course be 
excluded by the laws of prosody from the rank ofa 
genuine dactyl. Compare the words trumpeter and 
carpenter together, and the ear will at once detect 
the superior melody of a true dactyl over a false one. 
Now, if we can only overcome our prejudice in favour 
of accentuation, we may easily introduce this refrac- 
tory word into an hexameter line, thus :— 
Benjamin | ofr car | péntér 4 | first-rate | makér of | axlée 
The above line is composed strictly according to the 
rules of prosody ; and if I am not much mistaken t 
produces a far more agreeable effect upon the eat 
than the accentual and non-prosodaical hexametet, 
Thomas the | carpenter's | son be | came an in | dustrious | 

mason, 

—in which no less than six syllables (distinguished 
by italics) are false quantities. 

It might perhaps be possible to combine both 
principles of versification by using such werds only 
as throw the accent on the first syllable of the dacty', 
thus :— 
Bénjamin | 

ethics. 
But I fear that this method would tax the poets 
vocabulary too heavily. “Carpenter” and numerous 
other words would then become like that village 
(Equotuticum) recorded by Horace, “quod vers! 
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, sea est.” If we attempt English hexameters Surely, if the Commissioners are not prepared to | acquirements of Jacob Grimm (as displayed in his 
gt all, let us adhere to the rules which the ancients | make their Report to Her Majesty, they might, | ‘ Deutsche Grammatik’) have thrown upon our early 
amano have laid down for us, and not impose additional ones. | following the example of Committees of the Houses | language,—the curious and interesting illustration of 
Such verses may occasionally appear “ craggy” to an of Parliament, report the evidence which they have | our ancient laws and their formalities to be found in 
English ear; but a little practice on the part of both received : a course which would be attended with | his * Deutsche Rechts-Altherthumer,’—and the 
it Sic. HE sothor and reader will probably produce asagreeable | obvious advantage both to the public and to the | vast body of information applicable to the eluci- 
was it did in the days of Homer. It is | object for which the Commission was instituted. | dation of our Folk-Lore and Popular Antiquities con- 
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Mout, Rag ty rising that of the various authors, from Southey The Committee of the House of Commons on Public | tained in his * Deutsche Mythologie,—we are only 
NO, Lee and Githe down to Longfellow and Clough (author of Libraries, in the same way, although they met on the surprised that steps should not have been taken at 
; the recently published Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich’), | 12th of June to consider of their Report, have not | an earlier period to number among the Fellows of 
_e és rho have tried their hands at modern hexameters, | yet made it to the House; and as this Committee | the Society of Antiquaries one who has contributed 
t, Vol. Ioan, pot one appears to have had the courage to throw | was clearly appointed for the purpose of getting | so largely and so well to the objects for which that 
ore. LE sccent overboard and to adhere to prosody alone. information and ascertaining how public libraries | Society was originally instituted. 
——.. § | will only add that M. Philaréte-Chasles has might be established and maintained, it is evident We have received a letter from a correspondent 
eridently not perceived that two of the three lines that no better way of procuring the attendance of | stating himself to be an author, referring to our re- 
etween My, which he quotes are ay og peaultimate _ a witnesses could be devised than marks last week on the subject of advertisement 
t F., it may fe being intended not as a dactyl but as a spondee. | that of pub ishing the evidence already received. quotations—which contains rather a singular request. 
e introdue. TY ought to be accented (I do not say scanned, The session is drawing so rapidly towards its close, | Agreeing in our canon of advertising ethics,—he 
nguages has for that word is inappropriate to accentual verse) as | that little hope can be entertained of the country | endeavours to entrap us into a dilemma, He in- 
Notwis fy fllowss— ae deriving any beneficial results from the labours of | forms us that in 1838 he published a work which we 
ersification, fy 2 - aj wate and | céiling and | from the oil- | this Committee during the present year, — characterized as one of the best of its kind. Other 
r of Githes wb on his | birthday is | crowned with | children and | The = Blue Book about the Mint is a valu- | works have since been published, he says—and mes 
in the sent. children’s | children. : : ; able publication, well and briefly put together— | was probable—on the same subject; and his own has 
hexametexjm 1am glad to see that you demur to F's assertion with some curious and at times important matter. | been re-written. On this showing, he is anxious to 
few modem fm that the rin spurn “is mute south of Tweed and | The Commissioners “are convinced that the learn whether we are prepared, when opportunity 


est of St. George’s Channel.” If he had said, | Moneyers’ claim of exclusive right rests on no | May offer, to re-affirm our previous opinion, —or 
“uth of Hampstead and east of Hyde Park Corner” | more substantial ground than ancient usage,—no whether, in the event of our silence, he may take 
rdy, — thus be would have been more correct. To pronounce | charter or other written proof of its concession having our judgment in his own favour, on a plea of nil dicit. 
mand star like cawn and stah isa decided cockney- | been produced by them or otherwise discovered to |Our correspondent’s law phrases are, we suspect, 
jm, —and Tooley Street must not yet lay down the | exist ; that it cannot be shown that they existed as not quite accurate: but to them we answer, that we 
yw for the “ people of England.””—I am, &c. a distinct united body earlier than the middle of the , should move that judgment be stayed by a writ of 
H. E. 8S. sixteenth century; that their pretensions to be a | de non apparentibus, &c. We are always prepared, 

e of H aa ee a as .,, | Separate corporation, with legal rights, are supported | when necessary, to re-affirm our previous opinion : 
principle ‘. poor geet ce po toner Be | neither by proof nor probability ; and. that ve the | which, in the case in question, was, that his book 
together inf 23, sith a teh Saimen dedialiie ed abolition of their long exercised privilege of ex- | Was good as against books of its kind then written— 
- birds = one ene, Senrce s oe ce When clusive employment in the work of the coinage | but not as against all to be written hereafter. Our 
en speaking Sal pelpe ss or gee Ming po \- The | should even give them a title to pecuniary com- remark was judicial—not prophetic. By the present 
hasis on one tien Prodigal in; tan ther “ont > el pensation for the loss of its advantages, they have in | time this same book may have become a very bad 
. believe, of Senge” Se RE at een to tet no way established their right to its perpetual con. | one: — which, also, we are ready to affirm when 
3 in writing, seed wish & ont par) nahin Maat wali 1 enn thal tinuance.” To this we may add that “the most | necessary. Meantime, our author—or his publisher 
true accent at though his o nal in in pose A 7 | remarkable feature of the present constitution of the —has no right to sweep into the category of relation 
eculiar pro M incide mr rae kate ool pt Bed English Mint is, that it is the only one of the public then laid down by us all the books on the same 
till a living ts ciemet oh the aoie of aa iii an ‘chen | departments which has come down from time subject that have since appeared. It 1s a falsifi- 
‘e still pro- ae 25 OO I oR” ac seo M Philaréte- | immemorial without any systematic reform,—and cation of our juaginent. He who Gesires to publish 
the precise Chasles of any Pesan ane te fall scite the “error of | that its constitution has not been modified to suit | an old exmnes in recommendation of his book, if he 
i ds German critics,” places in the same category | the altered circumstances and enlarged experience of be a strictly honest man will give it with the date of 
. a ee ee ee 8°rY | modern times.” This is the remark of Sir Charles the verdict.—Our correspondents letter raises another 
vith these plays the T wo Noble Kinsmen, che | Trevelyan, the present Assistant Sccretary at the point. These works of 1849 which are made to 
scceeds only cle agli. Sas that M. Chasles 18 @) Treasury ; who supports it by some striking illus- | carry an opinion given long ago are very often new 
nit guide “ such "pom than himself. On this trations. It is, however, not ‘altogether true. “It editions: new editions are very often, to use our 
mbject, however, I will merely remark in passing, | should he borne in mind,” says Mr. Pistrucci, in his correspondent’s phrase, “ re-written” — quite new, 
tut the German critics have very little to say about | evidence before the Commission, “that until the like the pocket-knife when it got its new blade and 
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the ‘Two Noble Kinsmen:’ le s . . “ : : - 3h - 
mm poetry, Tiel : riti (th sll Enck I 7 id oo period when Messrs. Bolton & Watt made their very handle. It is very possible that the criticism which 
of modem ee Saas © Ole ENngusa Crivics Cid NOt KNOW | a ccossful application of steam machinery to the has been made to look as good as new, being really 


the play), including the greatest of all, Coleridge, 


es ) } ‘ ; r .| coining of money, every coin was placed by the fingers | 0ld, may have been sometimes fastened on a work 
lieve, from internal evidence, in the authority of : : . - 


the original tit] 9 under the press, and each piece was cut by hand which has had nothing but the title-page in common 
Bas ‘te : Tene } Frenci . | eutters. When at my first arrival at the Mint I saw | With the one on which the criticism was written. 
put as three Englishmen on one Frenchman 1s | these so-called Ancient Moneyers, I observed that | This is something like an immoral transference of 


slow stately 
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d carpenter; 


unfa) } , ‘ ow © 7 
3 penser, but Bese sa yee i I Py Ba bs their hands were ell more or less shortened by the stamps:—the thingis thought illegal among jewellers. 
lifficulty to I think Nu Chasles ™ righ y TI zo hee ~ os : aa first joint of a finger :—a strong and evident proof The Brussels Herald mentions that a Dutch savant, 
on. the firs Hi .. P f ‘Leneiliew tat ; ae ~s te th: oe | that they had done the work with their own hands.” | M. Van Alsten, of Rotterdam, has recently fallen a 
‘ous dactyls in rot, Longfellow intende to write eRaNeSs | The present Moneyers keep their fingers intact :— | victim to his devotion to science. He was the author 
’ t with his intention, I submit, M. Chasles had : 1, 


but, if their office or corporation should not be | of a great work on chemistry; and was desirous, it 
abolished, their fingerings in future will be con- | seems, before terminating it, of testing to what degree 
siderably less than they have been for many years.|a man might without danger inhale a quantity of 
—The truth is, the corporation should be abolished | hydrogen gas. He tried the experiment in his own 
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wthing todo. Hexameters I do not believe to be 
patible in the English language; and endless con- 
fion arises from this silly affectation of constantly 


pring classi » at have ing i Mes: Pegg . 
a false one. amen ar on to rire th he ——— z at once. person :—and, in spite of all exertions on the part of 
$ s Se \4 ri ae é v) y Ty J ° “© . . . . . 
ce in favour ee eee 2 ee The Earl of Rosse held his fourth Soirée last Satur- | his medical attendants, died in a few hours. 


rader of ordinary practice and intelligence who has 
w knowledge of ancient metres will, I have no 
doubt, read Prof. Longfellow’s verses with more 
. tase than one who is burthened with the idea that 
ding to the hey are hexameters. With regard to the question 
mistaken it alliteration, too, whether the author of ‘E vangeline* 
on the eatMfhllowed certain self-prescribed rules or merely 
xameter, Hfllowed his instinct, 1 have no doubt that such a 
| diastriow | Hi perfect eruption as we have witnessed is a manifes- 
ation of the Scandinavian spirit; which is all that 


day. Amongst several novelties in the rooms, we The following is from a correspondent.—* I have 
observed some beautiful specimens of flax prepared | just read your extracts from Mr. Macfarlane’s book 
by a new process invented by the Conte de Changy. | on Italy; and cannot help thinking that—among 
From the coarsest and dirtiest flax he obtains by | other matters respecting which my reading of 
chemical treatment a fibre equalling the finest silk. | Italian things would differ materially from his — 
Mr. Sharp, of Dublin, exhibited an ingenious register | his description of the personal appearance of Pius 
clock:—Mr. Rennie an adaptation of the motion of| the Ninth is a very unfair one. I have seen Pius 
a fish’s tail to impel a vessel worked by steam, Mr. | frequently—and have spoken with him once. It 
Brooke exhibited his self-registering thermometric | is possible that he may have an ugly foot; for, as his 


this refrac- 





inguished i y. inten mt wien to tie The aan apparatus, which has recently been introduced at the | robes are long and he always stands when receiving 
ketween ‘ ~ Aaa hve onl Piers ~<a is reer 4 Royal Observatory. The Soirée was largely attended. | Protestants, I did not see his feet. But I can testify 

nbine both stonger Petey > ec a Mitel pte et G a —In our Gossip paragraph last week relating to | that his hand is such as is generally supposed to be 
werds only I or Dati 4 we +? “ oy and any GreeK | the rumoured retirement of an officer of the Royal| a mark of gentle blood —well shaped, moderately 
the dactyl, atin poem extant—! am, &c. SH. Society, Mr. Rennie is called the “ Secretary” | small, white, and slender. A dispute about the 
ie selerapege dene instead of the Treasurer. | Pope's extremities seems something too absurd; but 

tacher of | OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries last | the gist of Mr. Macfarlane’s remark is, that the Pope 


_[g. Tere seems to bea fatality attending all attempts | Thursday week Dr. Jacob Grimm, of Berlin, was | is not @ gentleman. ‘This is an error. There is no- 

the poets#n this country to benefit the cause of literature. | unanimously elected a Foreign Member. This is | thing in the face or hand of Pius the Ninth—any 
1 numerous The British Museum Commission drags its slow | one of the most fitting additions to the list of Foreign | more than in the entire course of his conduct—which 
hat village ff kngth along; and no one is a jot the wiser, or—at | Members that has been made of late years. When] would lead an observer to suppose him a man of large 
intelligence or high calibre of mind :—but his appear- 





juod vers mesent, at all events—the better for its existence. | we consider the light which the great philological 
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ance is essentially that of a gentleman. His de- 


meanour is graceful—his manners are elegant—his 
voice is particularly sweet. The expression of his 
features accords perfectly well with the tenor of his 
past administration :—it is that of gentle benevolence 
and mild-eyed benignant amiability. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN. Admission (From Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s ; Cata- 
logue, ls. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A, Secretary. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
The GALLERY, with a Collection of PI y ANCIE 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, including the 
TOWN COLLECTION of the EARL OF YARBOROUGH, is 
OPEN daily from Ten to Six.—Admission, 18. ; Catalogue, 1s. 
GEURGE NICOL, Secretary. 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
THE FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN at their Gatviery, 5, Patt Matt East, each day, from 
Nine till Dusk.— Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 
is NOW OPEN at their Gauiery, Firry-tHrer, Patt MAL, near 
St. James’s Palace, from Nine o’clock till Dusk.— Admission, 1s. ; 


Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
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EXHIBITION of ETTY’S PAINTINGS, STUDIES, &c., in 
AID of the FORMATION of a NATIONAL GALI LY of 
BRITISH ART, is NOW O ‘ at 








y, from Nine till Du 
1, 18 


the Society of Arts, John Street, Ade 
Tickets, 5s. An impression of * Mere 
quished,’ engraved by Mr. q 
seribers of 11. 1s. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—New Exhibition, represent- 
ing the VALLEY of ROSENLAUL, Bernese Oberland, with the 
effects of a Storm in the Alps; and the INTERIOR of the 
CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, at FLORENCE, with all the gra- 
dations of Light and Shade, from Noonday to Midnight.—N.B. 
The Grand Machine Organ, by Gray and Davison, will perform in 
both Pictures. Open from Ten till Six. 





on, 18.; Season 
y interceding for the Van- 
G. T. Doo, will be presented to Sub- 











VALLEY OF CASHMERE.—JUST OPENED, at Brrrorn’s 
Panorama Rovar, Leicester Square, a magnificent VIEW ofthe 
lovely VALLEY of CASHMERE, justly termed an arthly 
Paradise, with its lakes, floating ens, and enchanting s : 
including also Portraits of Ru Singh and various other 
brated characters. he Views of Switzerland from the 
Kulm, and Pompeii, the City ofthe Dead, are also now open. 


PTIAN HALL— 
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ROYAL MISSISSIPPI PAINTING.- 
BANVARD’S Great Picture having returned f 
where it was exhibited by command to Her m«¢ 
the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the Royal I 


n and Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Court, having received Royal Approbation, 
is now open as usual at the Ecyrtian Hatt, every Morning at 





Half-past Iwo; Evening at Half-past Seven. 
an hour before commencing, i 
lery, 18. WOOL “as 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A LECTURE on 
FLORAL BOTANY, by Thomas Graham, Esq., M.R.C.S., on 


Doors open half 
Admission, Lower Seats, 2s. ; Gal- 
















Mondays, Wednesdays, and Frida at Half-past Three. LEC- 
TURE, by Dr. Bachhoffner,on MASTERS’S PATENT PRC 
of FREEZING, &., in which the FOR MATION of ICE inal 
HOT VESSEL will be shown. A CTURE on CHARA( 

ith MU: AL ILLUSTRATIONS, by J. Russell, Esq., 
Evening at Eight o’clock. LECTURES on EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY. The MICROSCOPE. The DISSOI ; 
VIEWS include Scenes in VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, from Or 
Drawings taken on the spot by J. Sk Prout, Esq.; 
NEW SERIES of DIORAMIC EFF by Mr. Childe. 





ECT 
CHROMATRKOPE. DIVER and DIVING 


BELL.—Admission, 
1a.; Schools, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 


GerocrapnHicaL.—June 11.—Capt. Smyth, R.N. 
President, in the chair.—Rev. T. Milner and Lord 
A. Churchill were admitted Fellows.—Paper read: 
Lieut. Leycester, R.N., ‘On Santorin or Thera.’ 
Santorin, rarely visited by the English flag, but well 
known to the Russians and French, rose from the 
sea at some remote period before the time of Hero- 
dotus, and forms one of a series of islands produced 
by volcanic action, but of so curious a nature as to 
find no parallel, except perhaps the island of Am- 
sterdam, on the route from the Cape of Good Hope 
to Australia. Herodotus mentions Santorin as Cal- 
liste, or the Beautiful,—a term the application of 
which must have, in order to be true, been applied 
anterior to the eruption which left it in its present 
state. Tournefort observes that the Pheenicians, its 
ancient possessors, would surely not recognize it again. 
The present name, Santorin, is doubtless derived 
from its patron saint, St. Irene, who suffered martyr- 
dom in the time of Diocletian: and one or two 
chapels are still dedicated to her in the island. The 
group of islands to which Santorin belongs lies about 
sixty miles north of Crete, and twelve south of Scio. 
In the course of time they have passed through the 
hands of the Pheenicians, Lacedemonians, Ptolemies, 
Romans, Byzantines, Saracens, Venetians, and at 
present belong to the new kingdom of Greece. In 
form, Santorin or Thera resembles a horse-shoe or 
crescent, with the two points elongated, and stretching 
towards the west. The north cape is called Marco 
Petra, or Black Stone; the north-east cape Co- 
lumbo; the south-east cape Messa Vouno; the south 
cape Exomiti; and the two forming the points of 












the crescent are, to the north Cape Epanomeria, and 
to the south Cape Acroteri. The distance between 
these two capes is, in the inner curve about twelve 
miles, and upon the outer eighteen, giving thus an 
extent of coast to the island of about thirty miles. 
The eruption which separated Santorin or Thera 
from the opposite islands of Therasia and Asphronisi, 
has left the inner curve or edge of the crater covered 
with the most frightful precipices, of an iron dross 
colour, excepting where the summits are covered with 
a deep layer of pozzolana, These summits vary in 
height from 5 to 1,200 feet. Along the edges of these 
precipices are built the principal towns of the island 
—viz. Epanomeria to the north, Merivuli and Thera 
nearer to the centre of the curve or indentation. 
Nothing can possibly offer a more strange appearance 
than these towns, perched like eyries’ nests along the 
edges of these almost inaccessible precipices, and 
excavated, as it were, in the vast beds of pozzolana. 
The inhabitants, the most industrious race of the 
Grecian Archipelago, have cut in the sides of these 
cliffs different zig-zag stairs and roads leading to the 
towns. Arrived at the summit, the road winds along 
the edge of the precipice, in many places over the 
habitations, the only existence of which is known 
from the presence of the chimneys jutting up on each 
To the south is the peak of Mount Elias, 
rising 1,887 feet above the level of the sea, and con- 
sisting of limestone and marble. On the peak of 
Messa Vouno are still seen inscriptions of the ancient 
city of Thera. Near the southern extremity rises 
Mount Platanimos, upon the slopes of which are 
seen many rock tombs; and to the west of Cape 
Exomiti are the remains of a mole under water, sup- 
posed to belong to the ancient city of Eleusis. On | 
the western side of the crater, or, the part engulfed 
by the eruption mentioned by Pliny, are found two 
islets, Therasia and Aspronisi, fragments of the | 
former Calliste, the Beautiful. Their formation is 
purely volcanic, and upon them are found the vine, 
some little barley, and cotton. Claudius Ptolemais 
makes mention of a town, some remains of which 
may still be seen. Nearer to the shore there are 
ruins of houses of the middle ages, perhaps Venetian, 
overthrown as if by an earthquake, and the inha- 
bitants of the island say that in calm weather ruins 
may be seen under water. In 1836 a sarcophagus, 
with inscriptions (not Greek), and figures of birds and 
animals, is said to have been dug up, but was unfor- 
tunately broken to pieces by the ignorant country- 
men. Pliny tells us that Thera, when it first ap- 
peared, was called the Beautiful, but that Therasia 
was afterwards separated from it. Between the two 
arose Autometa, or Hiera, which was dedicated to 
Pluto. Great confusion, however, still exists con- 
cerning the names of these different islands. The 
coasts of Santorin, Therasia, and Aspbronisi inclose an 
expanse of water of nearly eighteen miles in cireum- 
ference, which may be termed the crater of the great 
volcano. The soundings clearly define the vast 
depth and shape of this gigantic bowl, now filled with 
water, and the busy lead of the geographer has now 
exploded the antiquated notion that the part en- 
gulfed was unfathomable. In the month of March 
1650, the earthquakes recommenced with great fury, 
overthrowing many houses, and detaching immense 
rocks from the sides of the cliffs. These shocks were 
preceded by drought and calms. In September fresh 
attacks were felt in all the Cyclades, accompanied by 
frightful subterranean noises, which continued with 
occasional remissions, during the whole month, 
Much land was in some places submerged, quantities 
of fig and other trees torn up, and great loss of life, 
both animal and human, was experienced, At length, 
amidst the most terrible calamities, a new island was 
formed, and the catastrophe ceased for the time, 
again to be renewed after various intervals. Springs 
of various kinds are found distributed over the island, 
to which high medicinal virtues are attributed. The 
former seat of government was at Scaurus, but has 
been removed to the present town of Thera or Phera, | 
where resides our consul Gaspar Delenda. Accord- 
ing to the account of Doctor Cigala, a native of 


side. 











Bs 
Santorin, the inhabitants consist of Christians of the 
Greek Church, 12,480; of the Latin Church, 583. 
The latter have gradually decreased in numbers. 
The population is exceedingly dense, about 1,031 
inhabitants to the square mile, while Genoa has but 
262, Lucca 135, and Belgium 132 to the same space. | 





| Bart. V.P. in the chair.—Sir C. Lyell delivered g 


| Mississippi, Ancient and Modern.’—The long narrow 
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The Santorinists are generally robust, tall and 





















The women are of a lively disposition, sober. ¢ i ve 
and religious, but slovenly in their piaeiien” me — ‘ 
are fifty-eight Greek, and twenty-three Latin Priest, - ofland : 
on the island, a cireumstance which may somewhat in of the 
explain the bigotry and ignorance of the inhabitant consist of st 
An establishment under the direction of the French fig 200 feet in 
Sisters of Charity is, however, of great service to the nortions of \ 





islanders, among whom public instruction jg very I been formes 
much neglected. The whole available surface of Sap, sumps of t 







torin is cultivated, and the farms are Possessed by 
1,163 proprietors; and, as the number of familig 
amount to 3,124, it follows that about two-thirds gf 


chum), and 
Elsewhere, 4 
of the same 











the population do not possess land. Wine, the great fig and fresh-w 
staple of the island, consists of two kinds: the Tough gsociated V 
or dry, and the Vino Santo or sweet; the first is of Myx, and 
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a pale straw colour, somewhat resembling Rhenish. 
the Vino Santo is dark, very sweet and luscious, and 
scarcely inferior to that of Cyprus. Almost the 
whole of the wines are sent to the Russian ports of 
the Black Sea, whence, in return, Santorin Teceives 
tea, salt-fish, caviare, butter, oil, &e. Besides wing 
Santorin produces some barley, peas, beans, figs, 
Indian corn, and cotton. The tonnage of the g 
ping amounts to 9,612 tons owned by eighty-seyen 
merchants, and employing 1,324 seamen, princ. 
pally engaged in the trade with Odessa, Taganrog 
Syra, and Constantinople. The temperature in June 
and July ranged from 77° to 85°, and the most pr. 
valent winds were from the north, blowing at time 
with great violence. 

















































Roya Institution.—June 8.—Sir J. P. Boilean, 









discourse ‘On the Delta and Alluvial Plain of the 


tongue of land protruded into the Gulf of Mexico at 
the mouths of the Mississippi does not advance rapidly 
on the sea, because, when the river is low, the waves, 
tides and currents sweep away much of the mud 












and sand brought down during the annual inunda- (New Orlean 
tions. Moreover, as cach mouth ceases in its tums torrent t 
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channel of discharge, the sea en- 
low land previously formed at the 
point where the chief volume of muddy water had 
flowed in. In spite, therefore, of considerable flue. 
tuations from year to year in the southward termina 
tion of the delta, the maps and charts constructed a 
century ago agree more closely with the present 
state of things than might have been anticipated, 
The dispersing power of the tides and currents is 
such that the larger part of the impalpable mud is 
not thrown down in or near the delta, but is carried 
far out to sea. The delta, therefore, must be consi- 
dered as representing a part only of the solid matter 
which the Mississippi has brought down from the 
interior in the course of ages. Yet this mass is 
13,600 square miles in area,and probably 528 feet in 
average thickness. The time required to convey such 

















































a volume of solid matter to the sea would be 67,000 Hime, and 
years,—assuming the correctness of Mr. Forsbey's jie torrent 
annual computation of the discharge of water by the MMjalage ou 
Mississippi, and adopting Dr. Riddell’s estimate of JMpence of 
























the average proportion of sediment, 55 volume, as Mad early « 
deduced from numerous experiments. Additional Mf some ] 
time must be allowed for the formation of the alluvial hW00 or 4. 
plain, which is larger than the delta in area, and MiSgro and 
of similar structure, but in which the deposits are Mw parent 
probably of much less depth. Numerous buried Mpay requir 
trees which have grown in ancient swamps—espe 9 early 
cially the erect stumps, with roots attached, of the Miitherto t 
deciduous cypress, exhibiting from 800 to 2,000 Biabect, ex 
rings of annual growth, bear testimony to the slow Mite eviden 
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accumulation of matter in the great plain; and hun- 





dreds of crescent-shaped lakes, once bends of the mage not 
Mississippi, show how the great river has changed fidtheman 


of a 
Dporary 


its course, chicfly in a direction from west to eas. 
Sir Charles then pointed out the permanent geogra 
phical changes brought about by the earthquakes a 
New Madrid in 1811-12, when an area 80 miles 
long by 30 or 40 in width, subsided to a depth of 
several feet below its former level. Such a sinking 
may illustrate the manner in which alluvial matter 
may acquire a vast thickness during successive de- 
pressions of the ground, and how forest trees may be 
killed, and their stumps and roots enveloped in mud, 
Such changes also demonstrate that what is called 
by some writers “the era of existing continents” (3 
period to which they refer the commencement of the 
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deltas now forming) is an imaginary era,—for at no 













































er, jod have the continents ceased to undergo modi- 
g, feations, in consequence of alterations in the relative 
tin priegy il evel of land and sea.— The bluffs bounding the valley 
somewhg ff pain of the Mississippi were next described. They 
habitany consist of strata of fresh-water origin, from 150 to 
he French fi 900 feet in thickness,—some of the most southern 
‘ice to the jons of which are seen at Port Hudson to have 
1 is very Im been formed in swamps. They contain buried 
Ce of Sap, fi stumps of the deciduous cypress (Taxodium disti- 
sessed by fi um), and other trees which grow in morasses. 
of familigg IM Elsewhere, as at Natchez for example, beds of loam 
>-thirds gM of the same age occur with fossil shells, both land 
, the great fl and fresh-water, of living North American species, 
the rough sociated with the bones of the mastodon, megal- 
first is of fMmyx, and other éxtinct mammalia. These fresh- 
Rhenish, water strata of loam, sand, and gravel form an ele- 
cious, anj rated table-land 200 feet high on the east side of 
Imost the fife plain of the Mississippi, and recur in Louisiana 
n ports of fo the west side. They are considered by Sir C. 
N receives Mm Lyell as the remnants of an ancient alluvial plain 
ides wine, fad delta, more extensive than the modern alluvial 
cans, figs, Ia egion of the Mississippi. The materials must have 
' the ship. been accumulated during a gradual subsidence of 
shty-seyen faithe soil, such as has been taking place for centuries 
n, princi. (ma Greenland; and the descending movement was 
Taganrog, probably greater in the interior of the country or to 
re in June je northward,—causing the fall of every river in the 
most pre. fg lasin of the Mississippi to diminish, so that they had 
Z at times Mut velocity enough to enable them to carry seaward 








ageat part of the detrital matter with which they 
were charged, and thus become filled up partially 
wth gravel and sand. Subsequently, the whole 
rgion having been upheaved to its former elevation 
ya movement like that now experienced in parts 
ad Norway and Sweden, large portions of the fresh- 
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mier strata were removed, and the valleys re-exca- | 


ice rapidly (Muted, giving rise to the gravel terraces skirting the | 
the waves MM(hio, and to the loamy bluffs before mentioned 


the mud ffrich bound the Mississippi between Memphis and 









al inunda- {New Orleans.—In a ravine recently hollowed out by 
in its tums torrent through the shelly loam near Natchez, 
le sea en-(™ume human bones were found, and supposed to 
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lave come from the same stratum as the megalonyx 
ind its cotemporaries, so as to imply that Man co- 
asted with this ancient mammiferous Fauna. In 
lhat case it would follow that the human race had 
een one assemblage of land quadrupeds disappear 
mm the earth, and another succeed and replace it. 
same fact would also imply that Man was more 
ucient, not only than the whole of the modern 
dtaand alluvial plain of the Mississippi, but had 
urished before the accomplishment of the impor- 
uit geographical changes which are required to 
uplain the origin and position of the elevated fresh- 
er deposits above described. Sir C. Lyell, after 
tamining on the spot into the evidence of the 
leged position of these human remains, suggests 
lat they were probably washed out of an Indian 
pve,and from the top of the cliff undermined by 
w torrent. It may be necessary, he added, to 
age our ideas of human chronology in conse- 
uence of recent researches into the ancient history 



































































volume, a8 fia early civilization of Egypt, or the high antiquity 
5 324: . = - ° 4 
Additional ff some Eastern language, or the establishment, 
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h000 or 4,000 years ago, of races so distinct as the 
Hegro and Caucasian, supposed to have come from 
uw parent stock. The results of such investigations 
hay require more than the period usually allotted to 





1ps—espe- i early annals of our race; but Geology seems 
ed, of the Hitherto to have thrown no additional light on this 
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ect, except by showing (and that only by nega- 
'¢evidence) that the introduction of Man into the 
ibe belongs to a comparatively recent epoch —to 
Mage not only posterior to the creation of the last 
ithe mammiferous Faunas now extinct, but even to 
of a large proportion of the species now con- 
porary with Man, 



















| Sctentirrc Gosstp.—Prof. Bunsen announces that, 
t continuation of his researches on the Pseudo- 





















Mperimentally, in producing some important exem- 
theations in proof of the formation of the trap rocks, 
- will prove an important addition to physical 
logy 

oye 









M.de Senarmont has been successful in forming 
al minerals by the humid way, which appear 
throw much light on the processes employed by 





“any 
“eanic Phenomena of Iceland, he has succeeded, | 





| if the plan is available within moderate cost. 
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nature in the formation of mineral veins, and many 

of the earthy minerals found in the granitic rocks. 

He encloses in a strong glass tube hermetically sealed 

the substances to act upon each other—as, forinstance, 

sulphate of iron and carbonate of soda in solution. 

The tube being cautiously sealed is placed inagun- | (No. 16) to Daniel di Volterra—as a design for the 
barrel half full of water, and this being also closed the | celebrated fresco which is so great a feature in one of 
whole arrangement is exposed to the action of heat. | the chapels of the Trinita del Monte—must certainly 
Double decomposition of course follows the mixing of | bea mistake. Not only is this wanting in all the fine 
the above salts; but under the increased pressure and | drawing of the fresco :—it has marked distortions and 
temperature the carbonate of iron is redissolved, and | extravagancies in the heads, and errors and defi- 
eventually deposited in crystals of a greyish white | ciencies in quantities and proportions. Nor is the 
character, which are not altered by exposure to the | $7, Peter (11) justly attributed to Murillo; it might 
air. In a similar manner crystallized carbonate of | with more propriety have been assigned to Ribera. 
magnesia and manganese have been formed. The two large examples by Guido are not favour- 
able specimens of the master. The Daughter of 
Herodias (15) is affected in sentiment and weak in 
effect. The figure of the page who carries the head 
of the saint in a charger is full of conceit and unsuited 
to the gravity of the incident. The David with the 
Head of Goliah (41) is better:—one of those large 
academic studies which this painter often expressed 
with fluency and truth. The action, however, is 
open to a like objection: —but this picture as an 
example of good, honest, flesh-painting is worthy 
of attention. Nor is The Dead Christ with the 
Maries (6) a favourable example of Annibale Car- 
racci; but it interests the spectator from intensity 
and pathos of expression, and from the internal 
evidence that the artist had identified himself strongly 
with his theme. 

Although the sea-pieces of Vernet are rarely to 
our taste—having ordinarily too scenic an air—yet 
the Storm off the Coast of Genoa (12) must be spoken 
of as a vigorous and powerful rendering of an effect 
frequent in this locality. 

Of the two large Landscapes and Figures (14 and 
20) by Gaspar Poussin, the preference must be given 
to the first, as a grand combination of the several 
elements that constitute the scenery of the South. 
This picture is remarkable alike for its luminousness, 
its breadth, and its repose. 

A pair of landscapes—one with Ruins and Gipsies 
(17) and another, Capuchins at Devotion (19)—are 
two bizarre works by David Teniers:—neither of 
sufficient merit to compensate for the loss sustained 
by the abstraction of so much valuable time from 
a department of works in which this artist stands un- 
rivalled. 

Another Landscape and Figures (24), from the 
hand of Salvator Rosa, is a capital average instance 
of the savage mood of the romantic Neapolitan :— 
its merit residing rather in its poetic suggestions than 
in any speciality of imitative powers. 

The great amount of elaboration and detail in 
Cleopatra and the Asp (22) does not increase the pro- 
bability of its having been painted by Murillo. For 
ourselves, we should ascribe it rather to some imitator 
who has missed the spirit both of his conception and 
of his touch. 

The little study of Acte@on surprising Diana at the 
Bath (26) is certainly very like in its tones and 
general colour to the larger work by Titian in the 
Bridgewater collection,—and a valuable record it is 
of a combination of feminine forms. In the Venus 
and Cupid by Vander Werf (31) the mind is diverted 
from a calm contemplation of grace or beauty by 
the sacrifice which the Dutchman so often made to 
over-elaboration and polish, until it ended in vague- 
ness and insipidity. The picture is of a class here 
adverted to only as an example of mistaken direction 
and inferior taste. 

There are some excellent colour and character in 
the Circumcision (32), by Garofalo; which, in spite 
of disproportion of forms, merits consideration. 
There is here, as always in this distinguished master 
of the Ferrarese school, a feeling for grandeur in 

| physiognomical expression. 

The Martyrdom of St. Stephen (37), attributed to 
Domenichino, is but a poor affair. The Virgin and 
Child with St. John (39), said to be by Andrea del 
Sarto, and the Virgin and Child with St. Ann (49), 
said to be by Leonardo da Vinci, are examples of 

| those indifferent versions made by scholars or bad 
imitators, which, in a spirit of trade, are imported 
into this country, and bought up by the uninformed 
—in whose possession they perpetuate error, while 
they offer further incentive to the artful and dis- 
honest. Nor was the Holy Family (42) entitled to 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Exhibition of Old Masters. 
| Tue ascription of The Descent from the Cross 


We learn that Mr. Frankland, who has for some 
time been pursuing his chemical studies in the labo- 
ratory of Prof. Bunsen, of Marburg, has discovered 
ethyl, the base of ether. The isolation of this inter- 
esting base will doubtless tend to the elucidation of 
many involved questions connected with the pheno- 
mena of etherification:—and it must consequently 
prove of great interest to all chemists. 

By a series of well-conducted experiments M. 
Fresenius has determined that 1,000,000 parts of 
atmospheric air contains during the day 0°098 parts 
of ammonia, equal to 0°283 parts of carbonate of 
ammonia. During the night the same amount of 
air contains 0°169 ammonia equal to 0°474 carbonate 
of ammonia. These results are known to be slightly 
in error, there being actually more ammonia in the | 
air:—they are, however, the closest approximations 
which have been made. 

On the Report of Mr. Benton from the Select 
Committee of the Senate, the United Siates Con- 
gress have granted the sum of 20,000 dollars to 
Prof. Page to enable him to carry out his experi- 
ments on the application of Electro-Magnetism as a 
motive power. Many exaggerated accounts of the 
wonders performed by Mr. Page’s machines have 
appeared in the American papers; but he has not 
yet done more than has been previously effected by 
Jacobi, Davidson, and others. 
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It is interesting to find the attention of mariners 
turned to the peculiar phenomena of tropical storms. 
Capt. Handley, of the Sultany, has recently most 
successfully tested the truth of the law which regards 
these tornados as cyclones, or revolving masses of 
air travelling along certain curved lines. The edge 
of the cyclone referred to was 30 degrees at least from 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Aden, and its effects were 
felt at the distance of 2,000 miles. The course of 
the ship Sultany was 8.W. when, overtaken by the 
storm, Capt. Handley says, in his log, he “furled the 
topsails and foresails and rounded the ship to, with her 
head to the eastward, as I have every reason to believe 
I am on the N.E. edge of a hurricane.” The storm 
passed onward to the 8.W.; and thus by laying to, 
and steering to the eastward, Capt. Handley no 
doubt saved his ship and the 300 Coolies on board. 
This triumph of scientific observation cannot be too 
widely known. 

Mr. Horsley, of Ryde, proposes to purify water, 
and deprive it of hardness, by combining chemical 
and mechanical means. Some experiments have 
been publicly tried with great apparent success, but 
we have yet to learn the applicability of the process 
and its ccremony. The subject to a great maritime 
country like our own is too important to be neglected 


An exhibition took place the other day, at Messrs. 
Robinson’s factory, Pimlico, of an Electro-magnetic 
engine invented by Mr. Hjorth. The engine works 
horizontally, making a stroke of 13 inches. Some 
progress has certainly been made in this application 
of science:—but much remains to be accomplished. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Ge -past 8.—Mr. ‘On the City of 
é h trict called Mount Lebanon.’ 
—Col. . Wildenbrauch cal Geography of 
Palestine.” — Mr. S. Bannister ‘On the Construction of 
Maps upon the Walls of Corridors, &c in Public Buildings,’ 
with KR arks by Mr. G. B. Greenough. 

Tves. Institution of Civil Engineers,8.—Monthly Ballot.—Mr. Buck 
*On the Ratio between Strength of Rails and Speed of Lo- 
comotive.’ 

Horticultural, 3.—Dr. Lindley * On the Stem.’ 

Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business. 


Royal Society of Literature, 4. | 
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the baptismal ceremony which it has undergone. 
We failed to discover in it even the hand of Boni- 
facio,—much less that of Titian, to whom it has been 
assigned. It is in this way that private and public 
collections are filled with works attributed to men 
who would have required lives thrice as long as that 
of the painter of ‘ Cadore,’"—and his was not of mean 
duration, to have executed half of them. 

There are some elegant action and chaste colour in 
the Flight into Egypt (44), by Scarsellino da Ferrara, 
known also as Ippolito Scarsellino. It is as good 
an example of his powers as many of the works col- 
lected in the public gallery of his native city. Two 
masterly sketches, The Nativity (35) and the Adora- 
tion of the Magi (47), by Pietro da Vecchia, are to 
be considered rather as suggestions for larger works 
than accomplishments as pictures. 

Du Fresnoy’s Punishment of Midas (34) is one 
of those instances—like many of the examples by 
Raphael Mengs and others—in which the artist has 
elaborated codes of theory and practice in Art, and 
yet shown how difficult it is to combine them. The 
ease with which—having an acquaintance with such 
matters—a dogmatic spirit may be encouraged, is 
felt on comparison of their writings with their pic- 
torial performance. While it must adinitted 
that the influence of such writing has been great in 
giving direction of aim and propriety of view,—their 
practice cannot be submitted to with equal deference. 
The Punishment of Midas is but a cold and inani- 
mate reproduction of classicalities—wanting in the 
merit of originality, uninspiring in its appeal, and 
insincere in its demonstration. The Hercules and 
Hesione (36) by Le Brun may be referred to the 
same category. It is unimpassioned, and awakens 
no other emotion than that of curiosity. There are 
a good grisaille of The Rat Catcher (48) and a 
respectable scene of 4 Farrier’s Shop (50) by Die- 
trich. 

Before quitting the North Room, there are two 
pictures by native artists deserving of especial men- 
tion. The Portrait of Mrs. Pelham (28) by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is one of those graceful present- 
ments in which this painter, while securing the indi- 
viduality of the original, imparted to it a charm 
extrinsic and of universal interest. The lady is 
made to illustrate a scene of country life in all its 
simplicity; and the naif and artless air of the action 
—that of distributing corn to poultry—and expres- 
sion make it a charming exemplification of English 
female character.—In Sir T. Lawrence’s John Kemble 
as Coriolanus (30) we never lose sight for an instant 
of the actor:—the interest of the picture attaches 
to the individual and not to the art-manifestation. 
Of the many versions by this distinguished artist of 
the same actor this may be considered one of the 
most like. 
on the many characters for which Kemble sat to 
him—as Rolla, Hamlet, Cato, and others—was such 
as to be destructive of their respective specialities. 
It is in such embodyings that is discerned the 
weakness of the painter’s mind. Unlike the large, 
liberal and discursive nature of his predecessor 
Reynolds, which could self-appropriate and make 
new combinations out of varied and different 
sources, his was a mind restricted in its view and 
too often dependent on the like stage sources 
for the developement of its power. The in- 
fluence of the learned on Art must be admitted; 
but their association with it should be of a cha- 
racter to invigorate and to perfect,—to give ori- 
ginality to, not to control or depress, the painter's 
imaginings. The influence of the stage on Art is and 
always must be fatal. It submits the mind of the 
artist to the dictation of another; offers the actor's 
embodyings at second-hand—tinctured with the pre- 
judices of a matured or an immatured mind, as may 
be. When the influence of such association appears 
in works pretending to historic illustration they sink 
at once to the level of their inspiration. This influ- 
ence is but too visible in all Lawrence's portraiture : 
—in his whole-length figures there is such a mani- 
fest effort at display and effect as savours of “ stage 
strut.” 

Of the remaining pictures from the collection of 
Lord Yarborough, the St. Bruno (51) by Andrea 
Sacchi merits attention for the power of its expres- 
sion. There is fine feeling also in Vandyke’s sketch 
of The Crucifixion (53). It is touched in with all the 


be 


The identity which Lawrence stamped | 


| 
| 





refinements of the master,—and is at’once forcible 
and tender. The Head of a Man (52) attributed 
to Raphael, is so falsely. It is noticed only as an 
example of the recklessness and ignorance with 
which such attribution is constantly made. 

The portrait of Dr. Franklin (55), by the late 
President West, will interest all at a time when the 
art which he practised is acknowledged to be the 
great agent of human civilization. It is a head full 
of sagacity and energy. The large Landscape (56) 
by Gaspar Poussin may be regarded chiefly in the 
light of a curiosity for those who have not seen 
in Rome similar instances of déempera-painting by 
the same artist. The present picture is but a 
huge commonplace, in which are made manifest all 
the receipt maxims for the classically-composed 
landscape. The red and unnatural colour of the 
shadows of the male figuresin 4 Sacrifice to Pan (60) 
detracts from a combination in which the erudition 
of Nicolo Poussin is exhibited with much force; 
but the want of truth in such particulars is so 





obvious as to repel rather than to invite attention: | 


—and thus the merits of a good composition are in 
danger of being overlooked. 

Of the Landscape with Hagar and the Angel (57) 
by Claude we cannot be eulogistic. Its force is of 
heaviness,—for the aerial gradations are wanting. 
The missing qualities may, however, be accountable 
for by the restorer; whose ignorant and indiscrimi- 
nate application of the same nostrums to all styles of 
practice may have sought here to conceal the ravages 
occasioned by his own temerity in removing some of 
the delicate and subtle finishings—For the present 
we shall conclude by directing attention to two 
capital scenes by Zoffani. ‘Love in a Village,’ Justice 
Woodcock, Shuter—Hawthorn, Beard — Hodge, Dun- 
stall (54), and ‘ The Farmer’s Return’ — Garrick, 
Mr. Bradshaw, Master Pope, Miss Heath (59), are 
two of the most successful among presentations of 
professedly theatrical subjects. Stra 
our own day there should be found none to equal 
the truth and humour of these productions. This 
is an art which since it is no longer illustrated by 
the able pencil of Mr. Clint may be said to have 
died out. The growing distaste for the stage may 
be a cause of this indifference. 





EXHIBITION OF MR, ETTY’S PICTURES. 

Tus second experiment by the Society of Arts 
of an Exhibition of the collected works of a modern 
English artist consists in a selec:ion of pictures 
and studies from the pencil of M:. Etty,—now on 
view at the rooms in the Adelphi. 


success of the first Exhibition, embracing Mr. 


, . | 
Mulready’s works, has not relaxed ‘tiie exertions of 


the Committee of the Society. The present show 
offers a great contrast to its prederessor,—yet well 
maintains the character which the revious one had 
asserted for the powers of British A-t. 

That the peculiar atmosphere of our island is 
inimical to the expression of fine cvlour is a vulgar 
error which its works for now nearly a century 
have corrected. Had the quality + © susceptibility 


| for fine colour depended on other than fine physical 


| of high previous examples and 


organization, inherent taste, or apt’» 1 careful study 
ir comparison 
with the most selected specimens of actual nature, 
—had the controlling circumsté:ce that deter- 
mined its production resided in somé assumed advan- 
tage which a more rarefied condition of atmosphere 
would supply--how happens it that the secret of 
superior colour is lost in those very’ countries which 
once produced the great authorities for the colourist ? 
The climates are unchanged,—but the spirit has 
departed. The manifestations of t'° human mind 
are circumscribed by no latitude o*“iongitude; and 
to the northern land which produced a Shakspeare, 
a Milton, a Spenser, to be the rival of a Dante and 
an Ariosto, should not, in common sense, be denied 
the power of producing rivals to the painters of the 
sea-girt city. A visit to this Exhi J. will help to 
convince the student, too, of the er or in the belief 
that Venetian Art owed its superiority to superior 
acquaintance with the material employed,—to some 
occult chemical knowledge now extinct. Here he 
will learn that the real secret of superiority lay not 
in the knowledge of better means, but in their use: 
—as a language accessible to all opens nevertheless 


_ its best treasures only to the scholar or to the peet. | 


The limited | 


| figures presented themselves; for on this mainly 


nge it is that in | 





| pursuit of nature in an almost inexhaustible series 


| artificial, lose no foree of emphasis in the spontaneow 
| and accidental-looking combinations in which they 
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On the walls of the Great Room of the Societ 
Arts are now assembled some of the most com ty 
examples of mastery over the chromatic ageney , 
the painter's art of our own or of any age. =a 
Of his*love for and study of the highest examp 
of Venetian art Mr. Etty has himself informed yy 
in a recent autobiographical sketch published is 
the ‘Art-Journal.’ The results are before us, The 
student has now an opportunity of comparing the 
principles of this excellent painter with his prac 
The nature of his early studies he thus describe 
“T painted heads from nature, copied from Picture, 
worked from living models at the Royal Academ 
studied anatomy, sketched from prints after ths 
antique, drew from the antique, but painted fron the 
golden effects of light by night, and found my notions 
of light and colour my favourite themes, I established 
theories of action of the human figure, endeavoura 
to compose my groups on the principle I had dram, 
from an extended study of nature, not only in the 
studio and the Academy, but in the streets, field 
rooms, or wherever the spontaneous actions of the 
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depend their grace, truth and beauty of action ani 
attitude.” Let him speak next in his own enthy. 
siastic language concerning Venice.—* Venezia, cay 
Venezia !—thy pictured glories haunt my fancy nog! 
Venice, the birthplace and cradle of colour, the hope 
and idol of my professional life, its towers and cam. 
paniles rising like exhalations from the bosom of thd 
lagunes, the Queen of Isles. I hear the bells from 
the towers thereof, mark well her bulwarks, thd 
gondola glides, the dark gondola—stanzas of Taswl 
and Ariosto are sung beneath my windows; the sceng 
enchants me even in a dull day in November—] felt 
at home most in Venice, though I knew not a soul] 














. “ ? abso’ 
* * T soon began my important labours in sucking 8 nist 
like a bee, (for I really was industrious) the sweet ith “C 
of Venetian colour, Nostra Pao!o—divine! N in The 


Tintoretto, el Tiziano, el gran Tiziano Vecellj 
Bassano, Bonifazio, and all the radiant glories of 
that beloved city, which seemed to love and cherish! 
me as I loved it. Itsgrand and glorious Accademia 
where the godlike statuary after the antique stan 
in a circle, and hold their council.” These avowals 
of the painter himself are the best expositions of the 
sceret of that practice which we are now to bring 
under review. 

Basing it, then, on the practice of a school in which 
he informs us he felt most at home—in other words) 
where he found the kind of Art most congenial to his 
disposition—he has suffered no bigoted admiration, 
nevertheless, to lead him into exclusive views or sink 
him into the mere follower. ‘The admiration which 
his pen records his art illustrates: but his indefatigable 
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of studies has confirmed “the theories of action” 


which he had borrowed; while his acquaintance with “ J 
the beauties of antique sculpture has enabled himg °t®)- 
as it was 


so to adapt these as to enhance the value of his 
colour—and wholly removes the imputation of se- 
vile imitation. A combination of the qualities of the 
Venetian triumvirate of artist-chiefs appears in hi 
works,—while the high poetical fancy everywhere dis 
played lends a charm to the meanest incident ani 
the most trivial detail. This poetic taste of the 
painter shows itself rather in beauty of form than ia 


is somewl 
ing to the 
prejudice 
Somew 
be attem 
Etty mal 
colourist 









beauty of physiognomical expression. Where ther ® full of 
is beauty of face or feature, it is conveyed rather a ompey 
a hint that excites the imagination to fill up thegf 4S at 


void than in any deliberate contour appealing to ow 
vision, The sense of colour which disposes of th 
masses so as to produce the happiest opposition ¥ 








(54), the 


. . . . . . ° De 
increased in its harmonious effect by intermediate ~ ies 
and almost imperceptible transitions of tints; whil oe = 
his light and shade, which are never arbitrary @ = a 

ure for 


Winter of 
picture b 
Te-appea 
few wee 


are found. The extraordinary mastery which log 
practice has giving him in rendering the human fom, 
and suberdinating all its details to a generalized aul 





simplified expression, aids in sustaining his broad ani from th 
abstract idea. studies | 
3ut there is one circumstance suggested by this et! purchas 
lection which is worthy of remark,—as opposed tothe master. 

| ordinary course of manifestation of the human mint the Pro] 
| The history of progress has been said to be one of the “a of | 
| advantages which an Exhibition like the present offes a. sal 
to the notice of the world :—the successive steps} lolofers 
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The beau- 


me “Bbich high accomplishment is reached being instruc- | quisite works for colour, depth, and brilliancy in the | 
ic a ve a8 evidences of the continued yearning after collection, Added to these, there are refinements of 

. Agemey a fection. Between the Pandora (42)—a small | expression and pathos that place thisamong the fore- 

° -ture exhibited in 1824,—and the colossal forms | most of the artist's works in all respects. 

st example)!” figures entitled The Combat (4)—once | tiful recumbent female figure in 96, with the lines— 
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“8 f the three | D 4 
¥ the most important and successful of the great 
Ny 


smpositions of the painter, which at once placed him 
: in comparison with the leading chiefs of colour 
of past ages—two years only elapsed. ‘The Combat’ 
painted in 1826. This was followed up by the 


e 


was , 
| the 
+ par Holofernes in 1827. The Benaiah was 
ghibited in 1829,— the Judith giving Holofernes’ 
Head {o her Maid, in 1830,—and The Maid of Judith 
iting outside the Tent of Holofernes in 1831. Thus, 
e space of seven years the painter is seen to 
have attained the maximum point of his practice— 
p have acquired a power and facility which were 
jestined from circumstances to lie dormant for some 
years. That he should have all at once ceased from 
repeating these efforts is matter of little wonder 
shen it is known how uncheering was the prospect 
before him:—that though every verbal acknow 
ledgment was accorded, there was no encouraging 
jaud held out to purchase his pictures er gi 


5 
ie 
' 
d r 
7 give 
him commissions. Like Haydon, and Hilton, and 
gthers who have paid the penalty of disappointment 
fr their ambitious endeavours to produce works 
yorthy of their country, he was compelled to fi 
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» bells fromm back on as naller class of production. His previous 
lwarks thd gorking on a larger scale had conferred that freedom 
8 of Tend offhand which in his cabinet-size works is so charac 


3; the scen 


iber—I felt 


no Vecelli 
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wa 


teristic acharm. No large picture again appeared 
util, in 1837, The Sirens and Ulysses (5). Here, 
vhile there are the same fancy and knowledge, there 
js an absence of the force and completeness which 
distinguished the Holofernes serics or the nude studies 
in ‘The Combat’ or the ‘ Benaiah :’°—to the latter 
two of which it could be more immediately referred. 


ey 
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and cherish 4r¢ (7,8, and 9), appearing in 1847 after an interval 
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of ten years, again exhibits less disposition to indulge 
in the marked contrasts which so prominently distin- 
guished the first of the series. 
the painter must he keptin view. It must be under 
stood that he had in the execution of these pictures the 
design to make his art subserve to a great moral truth. 
—* My aim,” he observes, “in all my great pictures, 
“has been to paint some great moral! on the heart: 
‘The Combat,’ the Beauty of Mercy; the three 
Judith pictures, Patriotesm, and self devotion to her 
country, her people, and her God; ‘ Benaiah,’ 
David’s chief captain, Valour; ‘ Ulysses and the 
Sirens,’ the importance of resisting sensual delights, 
oran Homeric paraphrase on ‘ The wages of sin is 
death.’ The three pictures of Joan of Arc, Religion, 
Valour, Loyalty and Patriotism, like the modern 
Judith. These in all make nine colossal pictures— 
as it was my desire to paint three times three.” It 
s somewhat singular here to observe the artist cling- 
ing to the mysticism of a favoured number in all the 
prejudice of Orientalism. 
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Somewhat like a chronologic arrangement will now 
be attempted of the several works. In 1621 Mr. 
Etty makes the first declaration of his powers as a 
colourist in Cleopatra’s Arrival in Cilicia (105). It 
8 full of faney and incident, and elaborated more 
carefully than almost any subsequent production. 
This at once drew on him the notice of the public. 
In 1832, Venus and Cupid descending (32)—Cupid 
thellering his Darling from the approaching Siorm 
(54), the property of Mr. Sheepshanks,—and Cupid 
and Psyche descending (112) were exhibited. In 
1823 was painted the Bridge of Sighs, Venice (40)— 
but it was not exhibited until 1836. Mr. Etty’s depar- 
ture for Italy in 1822, and his absence there until the 
Winter of 1024, explain the reason of there being no 
Picture by him on the walls of any Ex 
te-appears with The Pandora, a picture finished in a 
few weeks. This drew the first acknowledgments 
from the public at home of the value of the artist's 
Sudies abroad: his reputation was stamped in its 
purchase by the President Lawrence, his old 
master. The picture has changed hands,—being now 
the property of Mr. Joseph Neeld. The great pic- 
ture of The Combat (4) was painted and exhibited, we 
have said, in 1826; and the largest of the Judith and 
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Holofernes series (1) in 1827, together with The Part- 
ing of Hero and Leander (44)—one of the most ex- 


central one) of the three pictures of 


The last series of the modern Judith, the Jean of 


The high intention of 


hibition until he 


‘Twas in the happy olden time 

tefore the birth of care or crime— 
was painted in the same year:—one of the most 
brilliant in the artist’s career. 4 Composition, taken 


from Milton’s Paradise Lost (46), which the painter 


also entitles The Bevy of Fair Women, was the chief 
production of 1528; a gorgeous combination of colour 
carrying out the most poetic feeling. A sketch for 
The Judgment of Paris (130), never exhibited before 
now, was executed about the same time. In 1629 
the Benaiah (6) made its appearance; and its finely 
painted forms and magnificent colour added to all 
the previous impressions in the artist's favour. Tero, 
having throw 
Leander drowned, dies on his body (26), exhibited 
in the same year, divides attention with—an 
some preferred to—their Parting, already spoken of. 
It isan admirable composition,—the colour and tone 
in perfect consis‘ency with its tragic nature,—and 
e pathos one of the mest remarkable specimens 
painte r’s art. In 1830 the Judith giving Hlole- 








is by 











fernes’ head to her Maid (3) appeared. A Venus and 
Cupid (35) exhibited at the British Institution, and 


some smaller works which have not previously met the 
public eye, are also here seen. In 1631 The Maid of 
Judith waiting outside the Tent of Holofi rne (2) 
confirmed the n astery of Mr. Etty. A sketch of a 

je t for an Alter Piece— the Ma ty rdom of some of 
the Early Christia 34) gave promise of a magni 
ficent work if the painter had been induced hy a 
commissi fullow up his large A Nymph 
, and Sabrina, fren 
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ies. 
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Angling lion 


Comus (104) ave also of this year. In 1852 appcared 
the exquisite silvery chastely-coloured Phadria and 
Cymochles on the Idle Lake (44)—and a powerful 





-_ 





contrast to i's clegant poetry in Robinson Crusoe, seen 
cast on the shore (129)» IJ/ylas and the Nymphs 


(51) and Britomart redeeming fair Amoret (12! 
again in 1833 evidences of high poetic faney. 
our own taste, this last-mentioned work, full ef the 
romance and allegory of the poet,—and The Parting 
of Hero and the two most accom- 
plished of all the smaller works of the artist. 4 
Magdalen (835), a portrait-sized head,—Godfrey de 
Bouillon, the Crusader, arming for Battle (68), upon 
the appropriatcacss of whose title it will not do to 
be critical where there is so much force of colour 
and efiect to admire,—Preparing for a Fancy Dress 
Ball (81),—aw pA Nymph and & Young Faun dancing 
(124), touched in congeniality of sentiment with 
antique poetry —were the products exhibited in 
1635. The Bre "ee of Sig hs ( 10),— Psy 
after great perl procured the Casket of Cosmetics 
from Proserpine.in Hades, lays it at the feet of Venus, 
while Cupid pleads in her behalf (100),—and A 
Family of ihe Forests (101) constitute the examples 
of 1836. Tjge large picture of The Sirens and 
Ulysses (5) ceerasioned in 1837 much discussion 
respecting t] istness of taste in the introduction 
of certain det in the foreground of the picture,— 
a fastidiousness which must give way to our admi- 
ration of the < .istie skill displayed in their treat- 
ment. In the s.me year was shown Samson betrayed 
by Dalilah (22); full of vigour and movement 
expressed by a most characteristic touch. For 
colour and tru‘h this picture is most remarkable. 
A Bivouac of Cupid and his Company (49) was ex- 
hibited in 1838,—together with the beautiful study 
entitled Somio’ ney (126). The Diana and Endy- 
mion (14), the - yoperty of Mr. Munro, is one of the 
most fanciful j%etures in the collection, the figure of 
the chaste god« g admirably expressed in her 
own crescent iorm,—Pluto carrying off Proserpine 
(27), very grana in design and showing a magnificent 
combinatiou colours,—and The Waters of Elle 
(33) are of the £xhibitions of 1839. In 1840, there 
are—first, another version of Sabrina (43),never before 
now exhibited,Andromeda, Perseus coming to her 
Rescue (103), a grand study of naked forms, with 
very simple arrangement of colour,—and several 
less important works net previously seen. 
from the Parable of the Ten Virgins (24) was in the 
same year’s Academy Exhibition: slighter than 
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making out, but of undiminished force of colour. 
Morning Amusements (29) and The Repentant Pro- 
digal’s Return to his Father (50) are the principal 
works here exhibited of the following year. Of 1842 
there are Two of the Modern Time (11),—Venus and 
Cupid, the property of Mr. Bicknell,—a study of 
David (72), sketchy and full of inspiration, — 

}2), a spirited illustration of lines in 


The Dance (82 
Homer's description of the shield of Achilles—a 
Cupid and Psyche (83),—and several studies of 
minor import. The principal pictures of 1843 are 
The Entombment of Christ (23),—The Infant Moses 
and his Mother (78), a charmingly coloured and very 
graceful com position, —7e Bather (90), a half female 
figure of great beauty,—and many academic and 
landscape studies. Of 1844, the more remarkable 
are, a delicious little picture of a Cupid in a Shell 
(12), in its perfectly poetic conception reminding us 
of some Pompeian fragment — it is a lovely little 
gem,—Head of a Cardinal (52), a splendidly coloured 
study, belonging to Mr. Sheepshanks, — another 
version of ‘The Bather, entitled Repose after 
Bathing (91), the property of Mr. Jacob Bell,—and 
numerous other studies of academic figures of such 
equal excellence as make particularization difficult, 
Of 1845, there are Cupid looking after the Gold Fish 
(15),—The Flower Girl (63),—and numerous small 
studies. 

In li 1G, the re is The Choice of Paris (16), 
belonging to Mr, Gillott; and in way i 
hetter presented the illustration of our proposition as 
to the absence of pregression in the style of our 
than by a comparison of this picture with the 

atment of the same subject which ap- 
peared in 1826, just twenty years before, in Mr. 
Fountaine’s picture, numbered 102, The evi- 
f the master’s hand are in both; but the 
differences in care and completion, from whatever 
causes unknown to us, are marked. The Sea Bather 
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(60), painted in 1846, is a magnificent half-figure of 
the natural size. The whole tone is cool and fresh, 
—yct the flesh-tints are perfcctly relieved, without 
violent opposition of colour or of shadow. The 
Juvenile Scribe (111), a capital study of form and 
colour d numerous academic studies—belong to 
the same year. 


The three great pictures of Joan of Are were 





among the leading attractions of the Academy 
Exhibition of 1847. Charitas et Gralia (65) was 


also there. A Magdalen Reading (99), and “ An 
Israelite indeed” (119) were at the British Institu- 
tion :—both of the latter fine studies. 4 Group of 
Captives by the Waters of Babylon (48), and La 
Fleur de Lis (47) were also in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1847; together with a brilliant Study 
in colour of Objects of Still Life (97),—and some 
smaller studics. The latest works of Mr, Etty are 
yet on view at the Academy. 

Our readers will miss from the walls of the Adelphi 
many an old favourite picture which lingers in their 
memories. After all that we have menticned, numbers 
remain behind for which it was impossible to find 
room. Mr. Etty says, he cannot himself recollect 
them all ;—“ but if put together, they would fill 
almost Westminster Hiall, in size, number and 
space.” 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, June 19. 

Whoever wishes to study the Fine-Art and Art- 
manufacture aspect of France has at the present 
moment an opportunity which he should by no 
means neglect. The great “ Exposition” takes 
place only once in five years; and who knows, should 
“Ja belle France” march at her present pace, whether 
in five more years, there will be an “ Exposition,” or 
even a Paris, at all! 

There is, our readers know, one satisfactory cir- 
cumstance connected with the present exhibition of 
modern pictures :—the present generation no longer 
treads cut the footsteps of the past. Instead of 
hanging the pictures in the salons of the Louvre, 
they are now exhibited at the Tuileries : —which 
proves said one of the French papers, in allusion 
to the former occupancy of these apartments, that 
“kings may perish, monarchies be overturned, but 
Art must be ete:nal!"—a proof not very clear to 
my apprehension. ‘Thus, the Flaneur has this 
year in Paris, as with ourselves, the choice whether 
to lounge under the shadow of the past or bask in 
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the sunshine of the present. All things considered, 
our sympathies certainly incline to the former:— 
more especially because the modern Exhibition is 
unhappily below par. Revolution, or some other 


equally potent cause, has fettered the exertions of 


most of the “household names” of French Art; 
and neither Ary Scheffer, De la Roche, Conture, 
Robert Fleury, Ingres, Cogniet nor Decamps contri- 
butes a dash of the brush. Horace Vernet exhibits 
only one head, a portrait of Changarnier, an admir- 
able likeness, full of life and energy, and coloured 
with his peculiar brightness. To Miiller and Bien- 
nourg, perhaps, the honours of historical painting 
must be granted. The former has a large picture 
of ‘The Rich Man and Lazarus,’ treated after the 
manner of Paul Veronese: and the latter a sombre 
and rather flat, though very fine, ‘ Lady Macbeth and 
the Physician.’ A remarkable work is the produc- 
tion of a Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, executed on com- 
mission, and given by the Minister of the Interior. 





The subject is simple—two teams of oxen ploughing 
in an open field in a clear pure sunshine: but it is 
painted with a truth, vigour and solidity which 


leave scarcely anything to be desired. Charles 
Landelle’s portraits are elegant and refined. Of the 
cabinet-pictures, Meissonnier’s is perhaps the best : 
but in this particular form of Art—this boudoir 
style—the French are habitually excellent. 

The collection is enormous in extent: —2,093 pic- 
tures, 265 pieces of sculpture and 108 
tural drawings. Between portraits of him, historical 





architec- 





pictures of his death, monuments to his honour, | 


designs for his cenotaph, and apotheoses, the late 
Archbishop of Paris engrosses a somewhat lion’s 
share :—and yet among all these works scarcely one 
is worthy of attention. 

Much of the sculpture is excellent; but there is 
rather too general a tendency to the voluptuous,— 
which a little ideality would have veiled from the 
mind, if not from the eye. 

The purely architectural drawings 
only French artists can tint; and th 


tinted as 


ht washing 





and geometrical drawing have merit, even to eyes 


accustomed to more ambitious efforts. 

Turning from high art to art-manufacture—that 
is, from the exhibition of pictures, to the “ Ex- 
position” of manufactures:—we are struck with the 
greater vitality that pervades the latter. 
the history of 
mencement in 
manufacturing 





these Expositions from their com- 
1798, artistic talent and 
energy growing progressively into a 
more intimate union and working more and more 
cordially for a common object,—and perceive the 
inestimable advantages that such alliance has brought 
to France. 

The official reports of these Expositions—these 
landmarks of progress—if they served no other pur- 
pose than to indicate the course of industry and of 
talent, and the reward which attends manufacturi: 
enterprise when marked by a spirit of liberality 
energy and uprightness—would be invaluable. They 
convey to all who choose to study them conclusions 
of the deepest import, fraught with experiences of 
the utmost practical value. Let us hope that at 
last England may open her eyes to the advantage of 
cultivating by such public and national exhibitions 
dormant talents which need but encouragement to 
call them into life and all its active The 
experience of some fifty years has demonstrated 
their utility in France. It would be beside my pur- 
pose and yours if I were to dweil on the present 
condition of the different branches of manufacture, 
of which the choicest specimens are here presented to 
the critic’s eye :—but I cannot avoid sore reference 
to the excellence of the works in bronze, in gold, and 
in silver. In the former, the beautiful productions of 
Susse, Deniere, Fevrier and Charpentier are well 
known : and in the two latter, the skill of Rudolphi 
the successor of Wazner, of Wachte, and of Lebrun 
have become almost of European reputation. The 
cottons of Mulhausen, the ribbons of St. Etienne, 
the pottery of Beauvais, the silks of Lyon, the 
shawls of Sédan, and the china of Sevres combine to 
produce a display which to a Frenchman must be 
a source of unalloyed pride :—and let us hope that to 
many an Englishman it may convey lessons of the 
highest practical importance,—teaching him to rival, 
rather than to copy from, his more tasteful neigh- 


bour. 
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Fine-Art Gossir.—A general meeting of the 
subscribers to the Vernon ‘Testimonial was held on 
the 15th of June, at the house of Messrs. P. and D. 
Colnaghi. Like all other matters connected with 
this gentleman’s bequest, the meeting was a failure. 
Few persons were present — no one of mark or 
influence: — indeed the meeting consisted princi- 
pally of the medical and legal advisers of the de- 
ceased, with some personal friends of the executors. 
Mr. Deacon, of the firm of Wimbush & Deacon, was 
voted into the chair. After some discussion as to 
the propriety of diverting the money subscribed for 
a medal—and as we have before said insufficient 
for carrying that purpose into effect—to the pur- 
chase of a bust, it was determined that those 
gentlemen who had paid their subscriptions for 
a medal, and who were indisposed to allow the 
same to be applied to the purchase of the bust 
in question, might have their money returned by 
application to the secretary on or before the 15th of 
July next—deducting the proportion of expense in- 
curred for advertising. Those who have not yet paid 
subscription will of course exercise their discre- 
tion:—many it is said d It is to be regretted 
that any differences of opinion should exist where 
all, no doubt, desired to do honour to the memory 
of Mr. Vernon. Without speculating on the mo- 
have induced certain active members 
of the committee to propose the bust in question, 
there are cireumstances which render the proposition 
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tives which 


untoward, and which we doubt not will have 
weight in inducing many of the subscribers to 


withdraw their names. 
We are really, it would seem, to have the 

Vaterloo Medal. On the Ist of December last Mr. 
Pistrucci was asked by the Mint Commission: —* By 
what time do you expect to have the dies for the 
Waterloo Medal completely ready for use?” To 
this he replied:—“I propose to call in person on 
Mr. Shiel, Master of the Mint, for the purpose of 
presenting to him my respects on the Ist of January 
next year, 1849; and at the same time to place in 
his hands the two matrices of the Waterloo Medal, 
given me to execute by the late Lord Maryborough 
when Master of the Mint,—and on which I have 
employed the same diligence and perseverance that 
I have given to the most finished works which have 
issued from my hands.” Did he call on Mr. Shiel ? 
—Mr. Pistrucci has spent, he says, “ at least ten years 
of constant work of my long days” upon it. 
At a recent meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
etter was read from Lord Albert Conyngham to 
Mr. Akerman, the resident secretary, on the subject 
of the present desecration of the Acropolis of Athens. 
It appears that during his lordship’s recent visit to 
Atheus he had the mortification of perceiving that 
in clearing away the mould and rubbish which has 
accumulated on its summit the parties have thrown 
it down the sides of the rock. ‘hey are thus fast 
filling up and obliterating the boldest features of its 
outline. 

Among the pictures in Mr. W. Williams Hope's col- 
yn, sold last week by Messrs, Christie & Manson, 
the following deserve to be noticed.‘ The Virgin on 
a Throne,’ attributed to Guido, but more likely to have 
been by Simone da Pesaro, which sold for 115 guineas. 
A clever De Marne of a * Fair and Cattle Market.’ 
A Moucheron, ‘ An Italian Landscape.’ A so-called 
Luini, ‘The Virgin nursing the Infant,’ by one of 
the many Lombard scholars, 7/. 17s. 6d. A true 
Sasso Ferrato, of ‘The Virgin, in a red dress, with 
the Infant seated on a cushion,—not a very good 
example of the artist, 36/. 17s. An ‘ Interior,” by 
Terburg, had some capital painting, although it was 
evidently touched upon, 842. ‘The ‘Gentleman in 
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a crimson dress,’ wrongly ascribed to Lucas yan 
Leyden, 107. 10s. A small but very fine Jan Steen, 


‘A Surgeon extracting a Tooth from the Mouth of a 
Peasant’—a very desirable picture,—64/. ls. The 
little ‘ Head of a Man with a long beard, in a cap,’ 
no very complete example of Rembrandtish powers, 





13/, ls. ‘The Annunciation,—wrongly attributed 
to Albertinelli, it having been executed a century 


at least before his time,—5/. 5s. The ‘ Head of a 
Girl in a dress richly ornamented with pearls and 
iamonds,’ certainly by a Spanish artist and not by 
Vandyke, 82. 18s. 6d. The * Head of the Madonna,’ 
a first-rate example of Carlo Dolce, 321. lls. An 
exquisite little Mieris, of ‘A young Lady holding a 


















palette and a statuette,’ 103 guineas. 
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The ‘ Head of an old Man with grey hair and Alth: 
by Denner—a porirait of his father evidently pas.“ so! 
one of the best possible examples of the tig ee Ott 
minute elaborations, united to more elevation am and 
character, more richness of colour, and era el was 
breadth of effect than usual,—53/. 11s, Guided lo of 
‘Grecian Daughter,’ a picture which had Suffered i, 
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much, 86/.2s. A very clever little 
Ballad Singer,’ by C. Bega, well known by his spirits 
etchings, 43/. 1s. ‘St. Joseph, with the Infant j 
his arms,’ one of those pallid grey works of Guido 
181. 7s. 6d. ‘A Lady in a satin dress,’ by F. Mier; 
G8l. 5s. A ‘Farm House,’ by Van der Heydep, 
321, lls. A * Dappled white and black Hore’ 
poor picture, said to be by Paul Potter, 941, 105. 
good specimen of Slingelandt, ‘An Interior,’ 147 
A simple ‘ View over the Country round Haerlem 
by J. Ruysdael, 106/. 1s. A Greuze, but mom 
probably a Fragonard, ‘A young Lady in a whi, 
dress,” in the usual wretched taste, 126. 1s, 

excellent Adrian Van de Velde, ‘A Shepherd ang 
Shepherdess,’ 4202. ‘The Virgin, in a pink ay 
blue drapery, holding the Infant in her lap,’—not of 
very high quality, by Murillo,—was purchased fy 
the Marquess of Hertford, 6097. A hard and leadey 
coloured Karl du Jardin, ‘An Italian Landscape 
911 7s. Jacob Ruysdael’s ‘Rustic Landscape; ; 
poor subject, and not in very good condition, 17) 
guineas. The ‘St. Joseph with the Infant, a picturg 
dealer's attribution to Murillo, sold for 35 guines 
—quite its value. ‘A Calm,’ of very high quality 
by W. Van de Velde, a fine tranquil scene, 34 
guineas, A so-called Jan Steen, * The Satyr and 
Peasant,’ 75 guineas. ‘ An old Woman at a windoy 
watering a flower from a pitcher,’ by G. Dow, % 
guineas. The charming J. le, ‘The Boy! 
Players,’ 250 guineas. ‘ Three Oxen,’ by P. Potter 
Another of those works of the master the value gf 
which, or rather the great superiority of which 
3 a piece of Art, we have never been able tp 
discover. It was certainly but an_ indiffereat 
picture, and inferior in its department to th 
works of more than one of our own living artist, 
The rarity of Paul Potter's works—for he died 
young—can alone justify to common sense the e- 
travagant sum of 560 guineas which was given for 
it on behalf of the Marquis of Hertford. We could 
better understand the taste which prompted the pur 
chase of ‘The Three Smokers,’ by Teniers, at the 
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price of 520 guineas. It was a remarkably fine spe M 
cimen of his powers. Van der Heyden’s ‘ Open Place 

in a German Town’ was a rare union of all his ch ROYA 


racteristic minutiz with breadth of effect—certainly 
one of the best examples we know of the master, 
370 guineas. A fine little picture by Jan Steen, 
‘The Poultry Market,’ 500 guineas. The ‘ Mou 
tainous Scene in Norway,’ by Everdingen, 12 
guineas. The ‘ Portrait, said to be of Admiral Van 
Tromp,’ and which was the occasion of much diffe. 
ence of opinion—ascribed to Rembrandt, by many 
of intelligence believed to be by De Gelder—was pur 
chased by Baron Anthony de Rothschild for 46) 
guineas. It has an effect of great subtlety, managed 
with an art worthy at least of a Rembrandt. The 
‘Anthony and Cleopatra’ of Francis Mieris, 105 
guineas. The most remarkable picture in the col- 
lection—remarkable not alone for the consummatt 
Art exhibited, but for the superior and elevated 
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feeling expressed—was a treatment by Adrian vat DAY Jun 
Ostade of a scriptural theme ; in which the painterhas Bumnel 
“ ~ : + ony uintet in 
shown no lack of appropriate sentiment. It is fall OM jied. wat 





fine character and devotional fervour, — althoug 
expressed in the national forms of his countty 
It was ‘The Adoration of the Shepherds,’ —4® 
guineas. An indifferent ‘Landscape,’ by Ruyséad 
— brown in tone and woolly in execution, 17 
‘The Virgin in a Red Dress embracif 


Three o’elc 


guineas. HERR 
the Infant,’ said to be by Rubens, 200 guinesj§ te will 
The Philip Wouvermans ‘Cavaliers preparing # EVENIN 
start from a stable’—fine in quality, 350 guinesj% pul © 
It is known as engraved in the series of the cok Beethoven 
lection of Lucien Bonaparte. Claude's ‘Grail vino an 
Italian Landscape, with a River,’ 550 guined Tania: 
‘ Ariadne,’ by Greuze, was purchased for the Marqu i tie td. eac 
of Hertford at 530 guineas! While the taste w Cara 
can appreciate such works at all may be ques burough $ 
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a ais nied ather of | . PHILHARNONIC SOCIETY, — The Subscribers and the) trained on his method; whose chorus-singing na- 
enormous ; sums ; paid for them savours rather of | Pub le See cully informed the EIGHTH CONCERT. will trained on his methoc e che ing na- 
than of reason The ‘Grand Woody Scene in | ta! ce at the HANOVER-SQUARE kOOMS, on MONDAY | turally enough ripens with time and experience 
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a th nd’ was not a favourable picture by Hob- | ( if en geen tig pig he (it being never forgotten that the choir is com posed 
a Although firmly executed, it was hard and Overture, 3 of average and not exceptional voices). . Great 
smething of the dryness and severity may curiosity naturally attached itself to Lierr Pischek’s 
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sre forms, there were a weak and vapid air in the ' oven, Mendelss ohn, with a fer of his own d fai 
and an absence of effect. It was purchased | }iS%) comes Ste oli nat tae ischek. Tickets, to produce an effect in some of the passages of reci- 
—— uis of Hertford for 780 guineas. Reserved Seats, 1 1s.; aud Programmes obtainal le of his pub: | tative or great scenes. ‘Thus does a great composer, 
ety lshers, Messrs: Kobert Cocks & Co. 6, burton stret by providing that which, if executed at all, must 


A recent sale of pictures, collected by the late 
Nord Abergavenny, was a fair average example of 
¢ taste and knowledge which governs many of our 
tocracy in the acquisition of works of Art. Always 
babouring under the same hallucination, they imagine 
hat discoveries and bargains are yet to be met with 
fs old brokers’ shops in the purlieus of London, or 





s Third Morning CONCERTINA | strike, secure his own immortality. But, in addition 
gers deem ti | to his comparative unacquaintance with English, 
Miss Ellen Lyon, ‘Miss iWolroyed, and My. ‘l + | Herr Pischek had to work against the remarkable 
ee sia on the Vie —— Tickets impression made by the first Elijah—Herr Staudig— 
ahaa to Pocaage nel Conan to whose voice, also, inasmuch as it is adeepe rone, the 

Street, Hanover Square ; and as above. i music is somewhat better suited. Through all these 
difficulties Herr Pischek’s musical science and dra- 
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puch anout sixty shilling wort hless picture, the "y hia ¥ ; atic ‘I f s will gi e fol tain passage s—such for instance as that noble recita- 
path a fifty or sit E ¢ Hall, Store Street, for th ime in J tive ‘O Lord, I have laboured in vain,’ to a promi- 

7 foisted on ‘them some miserable copy or some n. MONDAY next,J une 25." KING LEAR ; MONDAY, . hehenee Al 
i 1 imitation,—which there are unfort As YoU LIKE Lf MONDAY, duly 9, “OTHELLU | nence they have never had before. Perhaps his 
“Byanufacturec 1 a a =a Be ee Adm slenk mn, ae ; rved Seats, 2s.; Private Boxes, 10s. and 15s. reading was more picturesque than devotional 
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3, willing to execut Names and titles are given - ~~~ . ; : 
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yunction ii back of the canvas or CONCERTS OF >: Werk.—These have be of | : - ; . — 
de ithout en ies . 2 Pi . Ris or THE W - x These ha e becn OF | intent of which is to exalt the work, not to qualify 
pannel is more often consulted than thefront to judge all colours, and—to speak by the card—of all sizes; : : : 
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1 .7e iu 4 i y Pt lls ng anging yet t 2 nster “ 1xXIng < 4,3 P ‘ . » 
f its age or ca gy Pee er sere. ixings” @ “XCICl ! Shaw's reading of the contralio part was what we 
nd tawdry ne ‘the speculative collector is soon Hall, ushered in by M. Jullien’s Sanfaronnade and } 
ms hbisk ay : os . had expected—the nervousness attendant upon re- 
fumished out with a collecti on of rubbish, of which emblazoned passports (things as curious in their less 1) Y . 
ae semblage was a good example coat. lee sie Se appearance; added to the cflects of a bad cold, 
the present assemblage was a good example. artistic way as the ridotto “tickets of Cipriani and might be heard in her voice from time to time; but 
About three hundred specimens of the British Bartoloz zi), downwards to the chamber “ doings” in her style and articulation are what they always were 
a ‘ rstysos > P Is 7 “a OE " ° : ieee “tas “f : 
oins found on Whaddon Chase were brought to the M. " Jul 2 eh ae ee Wa ee Oe he value of these in tradition and tuition might be 
hammer at Messrs. Sotheby's on the 16th of June; ™ ullien’s pr rovisio ms for his § Second Con iy We | heard in the singing of her pupil—Miss Deakin. 
and considering the number offered and the fact of Dave some remarks to offer. Clever man as he is, This lady has a charming soprano voice, and 
, t clever , ma the points oy oS ‘ S = . 
upwards of one hundred having got into circulation, o set png enough “7 have found the point at showed herself finished and firm in her music, with- 
they brought good prices. The gross sum was 160/. : ich a Dulcamara oo yu . take a re with ma if! ot mechanical stiffness. Miss Lucombe deserves 
One or ‘two “lots, from some fancied peculiarity i in | he is to -” in the ie 'L ” hy actice. , _ = commendation as having delivered the soprano part 
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08 , , ,| have been attaine arge proportion. >m - : 7 ag Aer 
prices; but in reality there were but two kinds,—the e ; ae : r san sg Jarge proj qe ion 1 € mist | the highest possible flight—better than any English 
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: . anover Square by a second laught of marti , : : . 
for sale, in July next, a portion of the stock of coins me “ts he - wes: ding H a waht h ugh sad irhal | on Wednesday convinces us, that with every new 
4, apd : > ° fat and musical quackery. > V hie r , -s : ’ , heanti 
ad antiquities of Messrs. Rollin of Paris. ‘The : , ina e might have relied more | ang adequate cast of its principal parts new beauties 
ihe “ age 8 e ; —— ly upon the legitimate attractions of such artists 
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most numerous ever brought to the hammer. oe , ; sletininaiannsi 
refined hem 8 veyeiiinsiton of "Se © rophet — Tue Irartan Oreras.—Adapting the whimsy of 
ssanecccminnaoas aa ———= | the music of which, as performed at Exeter Hall oe 
“yore : a di aa Oe a 1 oe Willis, who included a pair of plays under 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA bears about as much resemblance to the true “ French mi Be = Ya ae ee 
—.- the general title of ‘Two Ways of Dying for a 


Husband,’ we might head our operatic report of the 
week * Two Rival Secret Marriages’—since both our 
Italian theatres have treated us to their best attain- 
able version of Cimarosa’s one living opera. The 
rival “ ceremonies” were performed as under, 
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DON'CL0\ ANNI will be per” baal 7 
and b ia he Stage will posit y popularize music, and to modify the existing forms a“ Sir. Reale’s } 
ws KD e =) ) G ys Mr. Li »y" ny J Fi t — 
MDA — A of entert ,ent we are less than ever disposed to Ir. Lumley’s by idharpag sete ws 
; i Mdile. Parodi. Madame Persiani. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVE NT GARDEN. depart. Meanwhile, we observe that M. Jullien’s Madame Giuliani. Madame Grisi. 
SEVENTH NIGHT of * LES HUGUENOTS’—A GRAND monster concerts are about to be trans‘erred to the | Malle. Alboni. Mdlle, Angri. 
EXTRA NIGHT e given on THURSDAY next. June 2s, C ‘ igee= 7 : | Signor Calzolari Sicnor Mario. 
a which oceasic verbeer’s * Huguenots’ will be pertormed, Surrey Zoological Gardens ; and that he promises —— se yay wee a wer ae 
being the Last Time this Oy for some period. ¢ he 7 } whélat; “i ntv R Signor F. Lablache. Signor Tagliafico. 
5 consequence of the prodt 7 het which | 20F the next, among _ her subtieties, * twenty roman Signor Lablache. Signor Tamburini. 
§ now in activ r saration.— Or THERSD ayy xt, June nur $ ad > n f the Roman bas- . . . 
1 e preparation.—On e 1 trumpets made on the model of the Roman get ee ae question as to where lies the 
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onc and cannon (!) added to the score of ‘God | superiority of cast. Let us first speak of the elder 
wai <qnes ae ; _ | house. It is totally needless once again to do 
see Wastal. ‘Gounpanec, Srnestes of the Minis. , The se —— _- a. Frede rick Chatterton’s homage to the as yet matchless Don Geronimo of 
Mr. COSTA.—On this occasion the Free List will be Matinée hel this day week was the violin playing | Signor Lablache. Mdlle. Alboni’s Fidalma claims 
the Public Journ.ls excepted of M. Apollinary de Kontski. How to characterize great praise. She “ makes up” a sort of family like- 
this aright is not easy. Perhaps we come nearest | ness to Signor Lablache, which enhances the effect of 
to a definition in saying that the new violinist | per acting and singing. That little short jerk of the 
. ws Solo, cont Bo reminds us of M. Ole Bull. He gives tokens of | arms which, with her “pays the treble debt” of 
“ea ndel- soln, Kreutzer, and Adam, sung by | talent and possesses great command of his instru- joviality, passion or impatience, is here in perfect 

7 t, Samton, an a <; ‘ ment; but these are mixed up with an amount of keeping with the quick tem pered plethoric Aunt 
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An pay for their frien ; eT a Dineen * | Paganini-commendations and Paganini-legacies not | she sings, too, with great richness and finish in the 
x ur earlier than usual, viz.at | forgotten) such as remove the exhibition and exhi- pieces of parade which the part contains. Mr, 
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of whose harp-playing the Atheneum has spoken in | jt jg one thing to be hung up in the common lamp- 
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former character;—while her manner of managing 
musie which is not precisely suited to her, betokens 
more of art and promise than were evidenced in the 
performances where she was professedly bent on pro- 
ducing great tragic effects.—The Elisetta of Mdlle. | 
| 





Giuliani is less satisfactory. This lady will not keep 
pace with her neighbours, and is, thus, an unscttle- 
ment of, not an assistance to, all concerted music.— 
Mr. Balfe’s foot plays a very busy part in this | 
opera. 

To turn now to Covent Garden. We need not 
once again dilate upon the exquisite singing and | 
sparkling shrewish comedy of Madame Persiani and 
Madame Grisi as the Sisters. Mdile. Angri is a 
better Fidalma than her rival—her voice tells more 
effectively in the music, and she draws out the seat- 
tered lines and small bits of the part with a signifi- 
cance and a spirit which seem to double the import- 
ance of the character. We never heard the delicious 
*Lei faccio’ given with greater vivacity than on 
Thursday last. Then, Signor Tamburini’s Don 
Geronimo is an otiginal personation; and not, as we 
feared it might prove, made up of s conven- 
tionalities. It i tupid than 
Lablache’s “angry o!d gentleman.” Him deafness 
exasperates—Tamburini’s Deon Geronimo has beer 
long ago shut up and made to dwindle by his 


affliction~—and hence tl less bright and amusing 





is older, feebler, more 


rug 








is not less true and individual than the one so well 
known and so justly enjoyed. Signor Tagliafico is a 
capital and coxcombical Count—always the gentleman 


whom ladies * would like to look upon,” and in this 
better than former representatives ofthe part. Signor 
Mario's ‘ Pria che spunti’ 1 
to Rubini’s. Nothing, in short cou 
spirit of the first the second, as often happens 
in the older operas, is the weaker one; and peri 
as tastcs both theatres are t for 
lively old-fashioned conversation-piece in music. 
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Haymarket. —On Wednesday Mr. Marston's 
tragedy of ‘Strathmore’ was produced,—and met 
with striking success. The time of the story is 1679; 
and the theme the domestic inquietude arising ont 
of the feuds hetween the Covenanters and Loy 
in Scotland, and out of Claverhouse’s crusade against 
the former. Halbert Strathmore, a gentleman of 
loyal family (Mr. Charles Kean) is betrothed to 
Katharine (Mrs. Charles Kean) the daughter of Sir 
Rupert Lorn, a loyalist, (Mr. Hughes). But Strath- 
more is a convert to the doctrine for liberty of con- 
science; and, i: ed by his friend Hamilton (Mr. 
Stuart), has joined a party of insurgent Covenanters. 
The discrepancy between the high-born honour of the 
convert and the unscrupulous though honest determi- 




















nations of his new associates soon becomes apparent. 
He finds that his private feelings and attachments 
must give way to the interests of the cause in which | 
he has embarked. Sir Rupert Lorn, in particular, 
stands in the deadly level of the aim of the Confe- | 
derates; who, under John Balfour, of Burley, (Mr. 
Rogers) resolve on attacking Lorn’s Castle. A trying 
scene ends the first act; in which Katharine prol 

her lover’s mind to ascertain its state of political 
opinion,—and having found it, secks to redeem him 
to the creed of his family and station, for her sake. 
But Strathmore resolves, notwithstanding the natural 
agony consequent on the act, to sacrifice Love to 
Duty. This form of self-martyrdom is the key-note 
and principle of the new drama. The sincerity of 
Strathmore’s resolve is soon put to painful proof. | 
He is required in the interests of the cause which he | 
avows to conduct the attack on Lorn’s Castle, by a 
secret way, known correctly only to himself as one | 
of its “ old familiar” guests, The appayent treachery 
thus proposed shows to the hero the gulf which he 
has leaped—not bridged—over; and a conflict of 
feelings ensues, which but for its sudden issue would 
have lost him his position with the insurgents, and 
perhaps his life. Associated with this group is one 
Brycefield, a gentleman of decayed fortunes (Mr. 
Howe); whose real and personal sympathies are as | 
little in accordance with those of his comrades as 
Strathmore’s own. Like the latter, he is subject to 
mistrust;—but unlike the latter, he has resolved to | 












| Isabella Lorn ( 


| ter, and intelligen 


betray his colleagues whensoever it shall be his | 


interest todo so. This man Strathmore selects for 
his companion in his attack on Lorn’s castle; and, 


partly owing to the guilty purpose in Brycefield’s | 


mi 





though not by his positive act—which is, 


| indeed, never accomplished,—the ultimate issues of 


the enterprise are defeated. The 
defeat are, Roland (Mr. 
servant, Fanchette (Mrs. Fitzwilliam), a French 
soubrette in waiting on the family of the castle, and 
ss Reynolds), the wife of Sir Rupert's 
son, Henry Lorn (Mr. Hl. Vandenhof). Through | 
the interference of this group several comic scenes are | 
j iously introduced into the play by way of relief. 
Meantime, the castle is surprised, Sir Rupert is cap- 
tured,—and for the slaughter of the Covenant pastor, | 
Andrew Keith (Mr. James Bland), while in the act 
of worship, he is condemned to death by Strathmore! 
The terrible struggle imposed on Strathmore by the | 
conflict between the claims of affection and the stern 
commands of duty is finely brought out in the scene 
that concludes the third act. To assist in the effect 
some of the sublimest inspirations of poetry have 
been appealed to,—and not in vain. The agony is 
fearful,—and the s ion one on which our natural 
and moral sympathies are at issue; but it is justified 
treatment, — and commanded general 
Lorn, however, is not immediately exe- 
uted, but confined as a prisoner. Katharine hears 
it is Strathmore who has headed the party 
inst her father; and in the f 
that he has done so only for th 


agents in this 
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this conviction she seeks an interview and makes a 
passionate appeal to her lover; »posing means for | 
effecting her father’s escape Strathmore has to | 
meet this ordeal with the 1 ed emotions of love, 
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This was a fine suggestion; and 
istically responded to by the universal 
plaudits of a crowded house. Meanwhile, Fanchette 
has been coquetting with Roland, — and 
Lorn diplomatically submitting to the addresses of 
Brycefield, who is ignorant that she is a wife, in order 
to gain time and fiucilitate the deliverance of Sir | 
Rupert from his dungeon. At length their plans 
take effect,—and Henry Lorn enters with a victorious 
party, who have recovered the castle and set its 
proprictor at large. Strathmore is mortally wounded 
in the conflict. Ignorant of this, Katharine’s plead- 
ing with her lover now is that he would confess his 
treason, and so obtain the pardon which Sir Rupert 
had promised on that condition. Then comes the 
grand climax of the plot and of the principle of 
the play,—the crown of the tragedy and of the 
moral. In the hush that has fallen around them 
after these stirring events, he fopens to the beloved 
of a!l his days the book of honour and of truth. He | 
interprets to her the terms on which he may liveand 
the principles for which he has to die,—and puts 
the into her own hands. His triumph is, 
that she bids him die! The loving hearts meet in 
a clear and common light on the very edge of the 
shadow of the coming darkness; the spirits tossed apart 
amid the past conflicting elements intermingle for 
one single moment on the margin of the grave. 
Then, Strathmore’s strength fails;—and he passes 
away, a martyr and a conqueror, within his mistress’s 
arms. The conclusion of the piece was gentle and 
soothing; and the curtain fell with a solemnity 
answerable to the sentiment of its close. 

The play was throughout admirably acted. Mrs. 
Kean was never more effective and pathetic than in 
Katharine. Some of the situations in which she is 
engaged are of thrilling interest,—and she realized 
them with an intensity that carried all hearts. Mr. 
Kean’s Strathmore was acted with decision, charac- 
+,—sometimes with remarkable 
,—and once with unequivocal power. It isa 
character which will increase his reputation,—and 
illustrates the advantage of a new part even to an 
established actor. The living poet and the living 
performer have a common interest, if they would but 
feel it. Miss Reynolds as Isabella Lorn was lady- 
like, witty, shrewd, lively and sad, by turns,—as the | 
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exigencies of her position demanded; and Fanche 
found in Mrs. Fitzwilliam a veritable French wai . 
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woman. Mr. Buckstone’s humour was QS usual peed but as 
° ° 48 ene ~ a - . 
irresistible. The play was placed on the stage wiser? i8 really 
pictorial accessories, both in regard to scenery g Miustice of th 


costume, which conduced in their degree t) th 
indisputable triumph obtained by the entire Perfo . 
ance. Mr.and Mrs. Kean were summoned bebe 
the curtain :—and the author, on being called 
made his acknowledginent from a private box, 
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Marytesone.—On Monday Mr. Henry Spicer; 
play of ‘The Witch Wife’ was produced_\ 
Mowatt having recovered from her indisposition 
The play, as its title imports, is connected with the 















| trials fer witcheraft in the seventeenth century, The wentually ¢ 
nature of the interest is skilfully indicated by they violent 
first scene. Sir Gerald Mole (Mr. J. W, Ray) such @ 
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the Lord of Pendell Manor, acting magistrate of the 
district, in his dotage but still devoted to mathe. 
matical pursuits, is called upon to decide in the case 
of one Alison Devise (Mrs. Johnstone) accused or 
witchcraft; and, from imbecility, is about to grant a 
warrant against her, when Master Marchmount Need- 
ham, a legal student, (Mr. Davenport) and suitor tg 
Sir Gerald’s niece, arrives, and interfering gives 
to the inquiry another turn. The lady, Cecil, 
(Mrs. Mowatt) also assists in the investigation; for 
poor Alison is none other than her nurse,—and 
the st evidence against the accused is thel 
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doll whi the old crone had preserved as q omy, 
memorial of her foster-child, and which is nogggt ce ¢¢ 
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exhibited as an image made in the likeness of her 
supposed victim for the exercise of her imputed 
magic. Cecil at once identifies the doll—and the poo 
old soul is discharged. Put the danger is not over: 
for it is announced that the celebrated Matthew Hop. 
kins (Mr. Johnstone) is in the neighbourhood, search- 
ing for witches with the keenness of an informer} 
ter and living depend on his success, 






whose charac 
The means taken to throw him off the scent only 
the more certainly bring him in the way of his 
victims. Meeting in the forest with Cecil, and 
falling in love with her, he would purchase or enforce 
a return by offering to relax the horrible pursuit 








ofhis victims. Poor Alison’s fate is not alone depen- and ie 
dent on Cecil’s decision—but that of others also, enbodime 
and ultimately her own. Such is the state of Asacomp 
matters at the conclusion of the first act. The pith =n 
second opens with the confessions of one ofp ss 
Cecil's admirers, anthony Gabb (Mr. Craven), whol. 
deludes himself into the belief that he is beloved by Musica 
the lady. This young gentleman picks up a sort ofuent of 
witch-rhyme inviting the reader by night to MalkingfY ™a"y 
Tower, a place reputed as that of the Sabbath x weve 
meeting of unholy hags. Hoping to doa comment- Twenty ; 
able piece of service, he forthwith gives information Pere’ 


afer a re 
bemory « 
of execut 


of the circumstance to Matthew Hopkins,—who 
accordingly “ |] his nets for a fine haul.” The in- 


iaVvs 


ormer seeks Sir Gerald, and obtains from him the 


needful warrant, Marchmount Needham perceivesat tqualled 
once the peril; and after making a fervent declara- wary 
tion of his love to Cecil, departs to obtain the Ski a 
| means of averting it. ‘This scene—which is a fine wa “sal 
| one—concludes the second act. In the course of ony 
it, Cecil informs Marchmount that the paper found at 
by Gabb was invented by her in order to entrap at Sppe 
the latter into a rendezvous where, by frightening os "3 . 
him with a pretended witch-gathering, she hoped ee, We 
| . ® , ¢ " 1 bad 
to cure him of his love for herself, — and hoped cnn of 


also b 





y bringing ridicule on witchcraft to destroy 
the belief in it. In the following act, we hare 
the result of this girlish plot. Gabb is excessively 
frightened, believing the assumed to be real witches; 


and Hopkins, breaking in on the mimic Wal 
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purgis, takes the whole party “in the manner,” — 
| The fourth act exhibits Sir Gerald Mole ina deed 
condition of idiocy from the shock of having other 

signed the warrant against his darling niece,—and mparag 
Cecil imprisoned and subject to the reproaches ceuti 
her nurse and the neighbours whose children she ~ ~ 
had brought into peril. Ter dungeon is intruded rerkar 
on by Hopkins; whose insults she sustains with to wee." 


eg OT a 7 a s with a lette 
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fave th 
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delivered to a person of that name whom he found 
playing at bowls, and who, in the ardour of his game, 
had tossed it carelessly away. Her case would thus 
seem desperate. But Cecil is not forsaken by hes 
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wer; : 
von but assumed from a scapegrace cousin,—and 


yois really “ Sir Richard Bromley, new Lord Chief 
Hustice of the Common Pleas.” He is, indeed, on 
be spot, but has to await the arrival of his creden- 
from the king. The whole party of supposed 
itches are tried and condemned to be executed— 
hen Gabb rushes in with the important scroll; and 
be new judge thus armed with authority, takes his 
wt on the bench, and dissolves the court. This 
ne was well put upon the stage and proved 
The play might have ended here, but 
of clearing Cecil's 


fective. 


is prolonged for the purpose 
pme from the aspersions of Hopkins. This is 


ventually done. The crowd having become furious 
.. yiolent hands on the witch-informer, and give 
m such a thorough ducking that he is brought 
ack to the stage in a dying state—and with his last 
veath declares the innocence of his intended victims. 
ven old Mole, who in his fatuity has been mut- 
zing of the Witch of Endor, becomes convinced, 
and judgment redawns on his bewildered senses. 

This part of Sir Gerald Mole has given distinction 
yan actor whom hitherto we have little noticed— 
ir.J.H. Ray. The conception isa new one, and re- 
wired to be brought out into relief with great cau- 
kon and much artistic skill. Mr. Ray gave the 
Listraction, the unfitness for business, the occasional 
drewdness, the offended dignity, the insanity, the 
turning reason, with a tact and taste which must 
it once deliver this actor from obscurity. The part 
{Cecil was probably written for the actress—and is 
actly suited to her style and power; but she 
emed still weak in health, and though evidently 
bouring to perform with spirit was frequently in- 
wudible. We could have desired more passionate 
kmotion in Mr. Davenport as a lover—and somewhat 
more of distinctness in the level passages: in the 
nore energetic scenes and the final situation, how- 
wer, he made a strong impression. Mr. Johnstone 
ts Matthew Hopicins was unequal :—his reading of 
ihe character seemed uncertain. He was occasionally 
to vehement. ‘This is an historical portrait drawn 
ind coloured by the author with breadth and force, 
and it will well reward the artist for his pains in its 
embodiment. The play was throughout successful. 
Asacomposition it has high merits. It is constructed 
rith considerable skill,—and in style and dialogue is 
istinguished for elegance and propriety of diction, 








Musica, anD Dramatic Gosstp.—An announce- 
ment of the recent death of Mrs, Salmon will 
yy many be read as though it were some piece 
of news belonging to another epoch than this. 
Twenty years or more have elapsed since she dis- 
speared from our concert and oratorio orchestras, 
ater a rather brief career; leaving behind her the 
nemory of a delicious voice and a charming fluency 
of execution combined, which have never since been 
equalled or, indeed, approached by any English 
wprano. The last years of Mrs. Salmon’s life were 
passed in obscurity and narrow fortunes, relieved by 
the kindly ministration of some among her contem- 
praries, who befriended her to the last. 

That far greater star Madame Catalani—whose 
ast appearances before the public were, like Mrs. Sal- 
mon’s, made some twenty years ago—died a few days 
ance in Paris, of cholera: in the seventieth year of her 
ge. We need hardly remind our readers that the de- 
cease of this magnificent woman and canfatrice has 
been again and again announced as having taken 
pace during former years, while she waslivingin happy 
aud hospitable retirement at Florénce: nay, once it 
¥as so circumstantially promulgated as to call from 
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wurselyes a tribute which we need not now repeat 
—and indeed can not at a moment when tidings 
ofone death come hurrying so fast upon those of an- 
the, In that former notice, we pointed out the 
unparagoned natural gifts and acquired powers of 
execution which endowed Madame Catalani with 
her supremacy, and the temporary destruction of Art 
caused by the egotism with which they were “ put out 
use.” It is noticeable that she lived to see a like 
tzhausting career commenced by one in every respect, 
&ve that of popularity, her total opposite—we of 
tourse mean Mdlle. Lind. Reference, also, was made 
‘0 the well-known rumours that Madame Catalani 
wasin reality Irish and not Italian by birth. For 
Nerting to these we had the warrant of more than 


whose name of Marchmount Needham had 


fantasias on operatic airs, &e. still keep a certain 





common gossip, though unable, for obvious reasons, | 
then to produce it. The late Lady Blessington, and | 
her sister, too, Lady Canterbury, both declared them- 
selves in possession of evidence tending to establish 
a not very near relationship betwixt Madame Cata- 
lani and themselves: their version of her parentage 
being that her mother was kinswoman of theirs, and 
that the child had been carried to Italy at an early 
age. There was certainly a resemblance among these 
three beautiful women strong enough to pass for 
family likeness when attention had once been called 
to the subject. 

The Paris journals, too, record the death by cholera 
of the well-known pianist, M. Christian Frederic Kalk- | 








brenner. M. Fétis gives 1784 as the year of his nati- 
vity; Cassel was his birth-place, and his father was a | 
musician of good renown. About the year 1806 | 
the reputation of M. Kalkbrenner as a fascinating 
and brilliant performer on the pianoforte began to 
spread from Paris, where he then resided. From 
that time forward he made frequent European con- 
cert tours; and in 1814 heremoved from the French 
to the English metropolis. M. Kalkbrenner made 
a home in London for nine years; and during his 
sojourn here lent a helping hand to the promulga- 
tion of that showy and transient mistake, the Logier- 
ian system of instruction. In 1823 he returned to 
France, and associated himself with M. Pleyel as a 
manufacturer of keyed instruments,—{from that time 
till his decease occupying a prominent position in | 
Parisian musical society. As a pianist, though in | 
wonder-working power and dexterity exceeded by | 
every successor from Moscheles down to De Meyer, 
M. Kalkbrenner charmed individually and signally 
by his elegance of style and vivacity of finger. 
Though many of his compositions are cast in the 
classical mould of the Sonata without or with accom- | 
paniment, they are still essentially ephemeral ;— being 
merely the productions of an adroit pair of hands 
rather than of a rich and deep mind. His concertos 
and chamber compositions have already gone the 
way of all modish music; and are not so well remem- 
bered as those by elder masters, such as Dussek and 
even Steibelt. One or two of M. Kalkbrenner’s 





hold on the public, thanks to the exquisite playing 
of his pupil, Madame Pleyel. His ‘ Dramatic Sonata’ 
and his ‘ Effusio Musica,’ a grand Fantasia—deserve 
to live for their own merits, though written in that 
mixed style which rarely commands a perpetuity of 
fame. As a master M. Kalkbrenner was excellent 
and popular; as a man he had the address of one 
who had mixed largely in polished general society. | 
His conversation upon Art was curious; being more | 
exclusively and undisguisedly self-centering than any 
artistic conversation we recol!ect from one so accom- 
plished in the science of social life. There was no 
leaving M. Kalkbrenner’s company without a most 
agreeable impression,—though the sum of informa- 
tion and anecdote gained was, that the world of 
Music—in a rapid state of decay as it was—had 
still one genuine pianoforte player and contrapuntist 
left, and that was—M,. Kalkbrenner. 

Another musical loss to Paris is that of the well. 
known professor of singing, Signor Banderali, who 
for many years filled a prominent position at the 
Conservatoire, and formed many good pupils. 

The German Opera Company has been more 
amusingly various in its announcements during the | 
past week than ever,—benefits, last nights, ‘ Faust’ | 

| 





| 





with Pischek, and ‘ Figaro’ with Formes, succeeding | 
each other in print with charming rapidity :—and | 
nothing given as promised.—The Direction is now | 
advertising half-a-dozen performances to be given | 
forthwith at the Princess's Theatre. We can merely 
here announce that ‘Le Comte Ory’ was produced, | 
as promised by Mr. Mitchell, on Wednesday last.— | 
In the morning of that day the manager’s exactness 
and liberality in keeping faith with his public, had | 
been acknowledged by the presentation to him of a | 
handsome testimonial on the part of the patrons of | 
his theatre. Never was compliment better deserved. | 
The programme of the Birmingham Festival should | 
now shortly be issued. Two of the ladies engaged 
are announced by our contemporaries to be Madame 
Castellan and Mdlle. Jetty de Treffz. It is to be 
hoped — without unfair nationality — that these 
lacies are not to stand in the stead of a soprano who 
can speak (not break) English; either Miss Hayes 


| while, the disappcinted 


| as a singer of classical music. 





or Miss Lucombe, not to mention Miss Birch, being 
infinitely more eligible and accomplished.—Mean- 
while, Mdlle. Lind, who was to have sung at the 
opening of the Liverpool Concert Hall is now not 
to be expected there, according to common rules 
of calculation, having been heard of some days since 
en route to the North of Europe. Nevertheless—the 
Lady's very peculiar interpretation of an engagement 
and the mannerof keeping thereof considered, it ought 
to surprise nobody if she be found in the orchestra on 
the morning of the first performance ; since it must 
be obvious that the retirement announced solemnly by 
her for the past three years—which interpreted Lind- 
wise means a succession of fresh appearances on fresh 
stages—is but beginning. Kussia and France have still 
haunts of retreat unpenetrated by ‘The Nightingale. 
Pleasanter still is the report—no, not exactly a report, 
but a “ babbling of Echo,” responsive to some real 
sound,—that Meyerbeer may possibly produce ‘ The 
Tempest’—which wasannounced by Mr. Lumley (with 
the cast) as in progress by Mendelssohn, — writing 
the principal part for Mdlle. Lind. Nothing could 
more delightfully stir the musical world than such 
an opera; unless it were a new ‘ Hamlet,’ with 
Mdlle. Jenny as Ophelia. Conjecture apart, how- 
ever, it is obvious that the world has neither heard 
nor seen the last of the ever-retiring Lady.—Mean- 
Liverpool committee of 
management has engaged Madame Grisi, Signor 
Mario, Miss Hayes, the Misses Williams, Messrs, 
Sims Reeves, Lockey and other vocalists, with Herr 
Ernst and Herr Halle as solo instrumentalists. 


Among other musical arrivals in London, old 
associations make it pleasant to mention that of the 
son of Madame Stockhausen; who presents himself 
We are glad, too, to 


| hear that he has sisters “ with voices;"—-from educa- 


tion under such a mistress much may be expected. 

By way of codicil to our account of the recent 
theatrical riots in New York, it should be recorded 
that on leaving America Mr. Macready left behind 
him the sum of 1,000§S, for the families of those who 
lost their lives on the occasion. 





MISCELLANEA 
The Britannia Bridge over the Menai.—The abut- 
nents, on either side of the Straits, are huge piles of 
masonry. That on the Anglesey side is 143 ft. high, 
and 173 ft. long. The wing walls of both terminate 
in splendid pedestals, and on each are two colossal 
lions couchants, of Egyptian design, lifting their lime- 
stone foreheads in the face of every train. These 
lions, like the tube they adorn, are on a gigantic scale, 
each being 25 ft. long, 12 ft. high, though crouched, 
9 ft. abaft the body, and cach paw 2 ft.4in. Each 
weighs 30 tons. There is some intention of surmount- 
ing the central tower with a colossal figure of Britan- 
nia, 60 ft. high. ‘The towers for supporting the tube 
are of a like magnitude with the entire work. The 
great Britannia Tower in the centre of the Straits is 
62 ft. by 52 ft. at its base; its total height from the 
bottom, 230 ft.; it contains 148,625 cubic feet of 
limestone and 144,625 of sandstone; it weighs 20,000 
tons; and there are 387 tons of cast iron built into 
it in the shape of beams and girders. Its province 
is to sustain the four ends of the four long iron tubes 
which will span the Straits from shore to shore. 
The total quantity of stone contained in the bridge 
is 1,500,000 cubic feet. The side towers stand at a 
clear distance of 460 ft. from the great central tower; 
and again, the abutments stand at a distance from 
the side towers of 230 ft., giving the entire bridge a 
total length of 1,849 ft., corresponding with the date 
cf this present year of grace. The side or land 
towers are each 62 ft. by 52 ft. at the base, and 190 
t. high; they contain 210 tons of cast iron. 

Tubes of the Britannia Bridge.—The length of the 
great tube is exactly 470 ft., being 12 ft. longer than 
the clear space between the towers, and the greatest 
span ever yet attempted. This additional length is 
intended to afford a temporary bearing of 6 ft. at 
each end, after they are raised into their places, 
until there is time to form the connection between 
them across the towers. Their greatest height is in 
the centre 30 ft., and diminishing towards the end to 
22 ft. Each tube consists of sides, top and bottom, 
all formed of long, narrow wrought-iron plates, vary- 
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ing in length fron 12 ft.downward. The direction 


. . . Tj’ 
in which these plates are laid and riveted together is} $4 A 


governed by the direction of the strains on the dif- 
ferent parts of the tube. hey are of the same 
manufacture as those for making boilers, varying in 
thickness from three-eighths to three-fourths of an inch 
Some of them weigh nearly 7 ewt., and are amongst | 
the largest it is possible to roll with any existing 
machinery. 
long, and half an inch thick; but the longest plates are 
in the bottom, being 12 ft. long by 2 ft. 4 in. wide, 
arranged in double layers. At the top they are 6 ft. 
in length and 1 ft. 9 in. in breadth. The tala 


between top, bottom and sides, is made much more | 


substantial by triangular pieces of thick plate, riveted 
in across the corners, to enable the tube to resist 
the cross or twisting strain to which it will be ex- 
posed from the heavy and long continued gales of wind 


In the sides the plates are 6 ft. and 8 ft. | 


that, sweeping up the Channel, will assail it in its | 





lofty and unprotected position. The rivets, of which 
there are 2,000,000,—each tube containing 327,000, 
—are more than an inch in diameter. They are 
placed in rows, and were put in the holes red hot, 
and beaten with heavy hammers. In cooling they 
contracted strongly, and drew the plates together so 
powerfully that it required a force of from 4 to 6 tons 
to each rivet, to cause the plates to slide over each 
other. The total w eight of wrought iron in the great 
tube is 1,600 tons. The trains will pass through 
over the Straits at 100 ft. above high water. 


British Museum.—The total amount expended on 
the new buildings and fittings of the British Museum, 
and for ornamental sculpture, from the commence- 
ment of the re-building in 1823 upto the 31st of 
March, 1849, amounts, as shown by a Parliamentary 
return, to 696,995/. The total amount of expendi- 
ture that will be required for further buildings and 
fittings is estimated at 56,5007. 








New Railway Carriage Axle-box.—Some experi- 
ments have been completed on the London and 
North-Western Railway. The objection to the 
ordinary axle-boxes of railway carriages is, that while 
the grease finds an easy escape from them, and is 
wasted to an expensive extent, the dust of which an 
abundance is raised by the speed of the train in- 
sinuates itself between the axles and the journals, 
and acts as a grinding medium upon the surfaces of 
both metals. The consequence is, a considerable 
wear of materials and frequent “hot axles.” To 
this objection must be added the wages of the men 
employed at the stations to replenish such of the 
axle-boxes as have lost an undue quantity of grease. 
It is seldom that a train runs fifty miles without 
some of the axle-boxes requiring a fresh supply. 
The new axle-boxes, which are the invention of one 
of the officers of the C ompany, Mr. Normanville, 
prevent the admission of grit by the use of a screw 
opening, through which the grease is slipped; and 
the waste of the latter, as well as the insinuation of 
dust between the axles and the journals, are avoided 
by the application of a valve acted upon by vulca- 
nized india-rubber springs fitted to the axle at the 
hitherto open end of the box. The experiments 
were made with two four-wheeled first-class carriages 
taken indiscriminately from the rolling One 
of them ran upwards of 4,000 miles and the other 
upwards of 3,800 miles, without the axle-boxes 
having had any additional grease supplied and with- 
out the axles having once got “hot.’”’ At the con- 
clusion of the experiment, the axles and journals 
were inspected by the Company’s officers and found | 
to be in perfect order. It is stated that the applica- 
tion of these axle-boxes to the Company’s stock will 
effect a saving of several thousand pounds sterling 
per annum.—Patent Journal. 


stock. 








To ConrEsporpEeNts.—Cantab—H.—J. M.—received. 


MepicaL Stupents or Usiversity CoLLece.—We have 
made some inquiry into the facts affirmed by the par- 
ties who signed a letter to us on this subject last week, 
—and we have reason to believe that these facts, as mere 
facts, are substantially as stated. We feel, too, that the 


indignation of our correspondents at the way in which the | 


Institution referred to has been treated is quite reason- | 
able. But when they get upon the ground of infer 
ence, however strong, their hold before the world to which 
they would appeal is not so strong. At any rate, we make 
it a rule not to discuss the private motives of those who 
conduct other periodicals, even upon evidence :—and a 
moment's consideration will show our correspondents that 
it is right we shouid do so. 





} David Bogue, 
| 
| 
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mey Bar 
D.C, 





Esq. 





M.D.| 


Esq. 


5. 
. Gordon, FR. 
Meithew Whiting, Es. 
BONUS. 
-FOUR-FIFTHS of the net Profits realized by the 
any from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale of 
ums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, 
Seven ¥ ears, commencing from the 3rd of July, 1840. 
wing is @ specimen of the Bonuses declared at the first 
on up to the: md of July 1847. 
















































Age . Premivms Par, Per centage 
v Sum 7 Bonus on 
ea Assured. _ added. Premiums 
pared. Number.| Amount. Paid. 
= seminal Scns SS —_ 
7 £3" 3 00 6 o'£16416 8! £ 6 6 
Bb 5000 7 8 347 113 4 4416 3 
ks) 2500 6 6 133 18 0 4211 8 
$ 2000 6 164 0 0 172 6 7 37 210 
e ing isa specim en of the re Pre miums rec juired 
the Assuranc e of £100 on a single life :— 
| Without With With 
Age. | Profits. Protits. Age. Profits. 
8 j£111 0 £115 0 40 (£21810 £3 6 5 
20 113 10 119 3 50 409 410 7 
_% 240 210 4 69 610 6 7 4 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
oS LIFE wecloiage 
REGENT-STREET ; 
. ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 
Established 1Sv6, 

Policy a Capital, £1,156. 

Annual Income, £143,000. eel, £743,000. 
laims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,765,000, 


ROV het E 
ITY BRANCH > 


The Right Honora ie EARL GREY. 
Sir Richard D. — ‘Bart, Chairman. 
Capt. W. John Williams, Deputy-Chairi nan, 
jary B. Alexander, Esq. filliam Ostler, 
Blencowe ( a. Esq. George Round, 

rorge Dacre, ames Sedewick, Esq. 

ierander Henderson, M.D. The Rev. James Sherman, 

iam Judd, Esq. Frederick Squire, Esq. 

he Hon, Arthur Kinnaird. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
John A. Beaumont, 2 Managing Director. 

leteten Son. Maclean, M.D. +, Upper Monta 

Mont: ad square, 








gue-street, 





FITS ARE 
IVIDED AMONG TIE INSU LED. 


Surrender of 


Date Bonuses added subs 





ronits, 
r to oa 





nnual sums, 
the Policy 
uch Pre 








o any charg 
est and the 
East India 


reside in & 
ated on rea 





“ompany. 
the Office it 
Secretary, 


f Sum 


i Original Premium. 
licy.' Insured. | 


quently, to be further 
increased ann 

















~ £79 10 10 110 Extinguis hed 232 
od | 3319 2 ditto 23117 8 
ian 100 | 34.16 10 ditto 114 18 10 
Example s of Bonuses added to other Policies. 
- 

Policy S > . 

,” | Date. Sum Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
No, Insured. to be further increased. 
2 | 1807 <= | 31. 
amy | 2807 | “£1882 12 1 
a2 | 10 4 

a | 1820 | 8 








mempectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
0 the Agents of the Offi ce, in all the principal towns of the 


ene at the City Branch, and at the head Ofiice, No. 

















> and FIRE ASSI 
E 









pl. & 
David 


( eaibal- One Million, 























ments, upon the 
ples and publi 

To all Agents, 
allowance is made, 


“urity. 
slicitors, Auctioneers, 
TIIOMAS PRICE, 
(G UARDIAN FIRE AND 
X ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard 
entrance of the Old Post Office, Loudon, 
Directors. 
John Dixon, Esq. Chairman. 
John Martin, Esq. M.P. Deputy-Chairman. 
Ilenry Hulse B ! wis Loyd, Jun. Esq. 
Franei , 
Sir W “ 
Thomson Ha nhey. 
John I vey q 
John G. Hubbard 
George Johnstei 
John Labouchere 
John Loch, Esq. 


A. W. Robarts, Esq. 

Henry Svkes ' n 

Actuary, Griffith Davies, E 8 

In the LIFI {TMENT, Assura ng 

ow rates without participation in the profits ; 

rates with participation in one moiety of the 

years. At each of the thr septennial divi 

pany has made, the bonuses amounted to abe 
annum on the sum assured, or abe 

pre came Seen and the whole amount of reversionary 

7” itted by the Company exceeded £ 530 O00, 
JOANS granted un life olicies to the 
os vi led such policies shall have been effe 





and Surveyors, 





strect, at 





en 
Rowl: Fy Mit t 
James Morris 
Henry Norman, 
Henry RK. Reyne 
Jobn Thornton, I 
James Tulloch, E a4. 
Auditors. 
: monet Jones Loyd, Esq. 





“Bart. 


Esq. 





tha nks, Esq. 
Jun, ll, Esq. 
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ffecte 
at mode 








or 












extent 
ed a suffix 


























with the c my any 3 Kewwts throughout the 
they become void. GEO. KI 


JOHN 

is carried on in OXFORD-STRE 

are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the 
description of goods, at reduc: d Fagen for cash; for instanc 
Dinner Service for twelve 
250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


T ONLY. 













00 Car Is peintes for 
2. choice s¢ f 
r -¥ 3 Vo: k-be oxes, Envelope i 
ne *t Books, Cutlery, at the 

egy Lock WOO 75, New 
ey f 303. and upw ards, sent 
=i i. per bottle. 








{ re 
Pee, oS 
Genuine Eau de ¢ 





owered by Sy 
King 


of their values, 
tient time to 


R- 


ceipts are now ready, and may 
flices of the Company, or of any 
ntry. 
( ipany transacts an} ness re- 
erred Annnuitic 1 ar dow 


t liberal terms consistent with sound princi- 


lib 


eral 


Secretary. 


LIFE 


the 


ds 
















bonus 








MORTLOCK'S China and Glass Business 
The premises 
best | 
e, a} 
purchased for four guineas. — | 


GELF-SEALING ENV ELOPES, Is. per 100 

& 1-laid paper aper to match, 5 quires for 9d.- 
) quires for 1s.- Sealing Wax, 14 c 
Yo for . Ge 


M anufs neturer’s 
sond-street.— 
carriage-free.- 








PLATED GOODS RESTORED 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected. 
ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all go« 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on sho 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent vie hts. 
authorized no other parties in London = replate. 


tegent-street, 
Tet 


Moorgate-street. 
ment to the Queen, 





LD 














}Lon 





>. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by dis Hasek apr 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.1.M, the 

respectfully solicits from ‘he. public 
STO K of WATCHE 
rh improvements, at the 






t 


embracing all the late n 


c m 
adies’ Gold \ atches, with 





6 guineas.- DENT, an 
Royal E xchange ( Clock tower Ares a). 


SE ASON. _— Haymak 
with back or reversir “ 


AYMAKING 


Machines, 





with the genuine ones in durability. 
118, Fenchurch-street, opposite Mark-lane. 


YICHARD A. C. LOADER’S CABI 























24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.—R. A. C. LOADER, 





*x* Particular attention is called to the Address. 





1ave attained in cach case a value not under 50d, 

Inthe FIRE DEPARTMENT, a return of pr was declared, 
m the 6th of June, upon the premiums receive 1 all policies 
which had been in'force seven years at Christ e48, and the 
same is now in course of payr y riday and Saturday 
exons between the hx urs of i , atthe Head Office; 
and also by the Agents in the country districts 

NOT ICE is hereby given, that assurances whic h expire at M 
summer Day must be ue ewed within fifte en days at this Mie, 
with Mr. SAMS St. James’s-street, 






and 


Ww, 


don. 


oint 


one by which 


s may be 
lave an extensive 


as 
They have 


NT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 


km- 
c an 


Kl 


and CLOCKS, 


st econo- 


mical charges. L gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. —— men’s, with en — dials, 1 
guineas. ouths’ Sily 3 r W atches, 4 guineas. arranted sub- 
stantial and accurat re - as jewelle d in four holes. 


, Cockspur-street, and 34, 





MARY WED- 


LAKE, the Widow of tl nventor and f begs t acquaint 
vf a he public ut thos AY- 

28 under the i Nake’ s Patent are 

not manufactured by Mary Wedl of om & Co.; but are imitations 
only, and though somewhat like in app« arance, cannet compare 


NET 


\ FURNITURE. gantry A. C. LOADER. U pholsterer, 
24, Pavement, Finsbury, begs st respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and the Put jie to the following articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials: 

Sweep-back mahogany chairs, with loose seats, in best 
satin-hair seating _ covsssce fe 

Ditto ditto 010 
Mahogany co aches So ae atch, 3 3 

D ho ” les, polish . 116 

Ditto rose nase y jrawing room chairs, stuffed, and covered 

in damask os 3 
Couches to mat ee esse ccssese S O 
Mahogany chests « of 4 wers, polis shed, from .... ° . 22 

itto ize anne 215 
Japanned chests o acumen: from 110 
Dressing glasses, from ‘ 0 6 
Chimney glasses, best plate, from 1 8 


NCILS, 








dU Rik IED BL AC. K LEAD PE 
free 1 Grit, be entirely Erased. and will 
it i MOLEE hg: 
n.—the foll e the 
FP. FP., HB. EHUB, B, 






and 


ighton, 30 


writing 


il 





’ 









































































































































y ur of supplying their Parif d Lead 

Pencils $ Stationery Office, the bank of England, 
and var I lishments 

GG ‘ERM AN SP RIN NG MATTRESSES, perma- 

nently elastic, rable and cheap 

3 feet wide £2 t 6inches wide £3 3 0 

3 feet 6 inches wide t wide 310 0 

| 4 feet wid - 8 0| 5 feet 6 inches wide 318 0 

One of thes Fr ah mattress on it, is a most elastic and 

soft bed. Heal &S n’s List of Bedding, with full particulars of 

|} weight, sizes, ¢ ices, of every description of bedding, sent free 

by post SON, Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite 


1-court-road, 


SERVICES of New 


| the Cha 


i 
| ca Pa 
eae 





Patterns.— 








SAVOR ~ & SONS, Working Silversmiths, 14, Corn- 
hill, Ve h 1 recently finished several new and 
le COPPER of novel and 


SERVICES 
The follow ng h ave been 


highest N 














| tern, tastefully The Louis-Quatorze Pattern, 
hased. 
k £12 15 ¢ a-pot £15 10 6 
| 7 4 a, gilt 5 ¢ 
( gilt 5180 
17170 
£47 10 6 
| Alar tion int ie sh mms, including 
| every ow Ar article may be 
had s ro es, With drawings, will be 
forware part of Great Britain or the 
Colonies. 





x ONE. ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 
iN WEAR AS REFOR} M.- Whilst great endea- 
vours are being made to effect importa Ke in the manage- 





ll to look well to 
ay be effected in 


untry, it A hov 


ment of the Finances 
the “ Home Departme: to see what saving m 





the purchasing of the essaries of life Vhat all desire is, a 
good article at the oo west possible price, avoiding appearances of 
cheap l d and extravagant charges on the other. 






mm the | one 
> ines excellence of quality with 
pleases all wh« » dria k it,and who 





nmendin eir friends; the 

o maucl ification, because it 

r st V good, is the ioned fine Tea 

possessing Ratewonr Ry ‘an ir and quality, a-pound by 
Dakin & Co., NuMBER ONE St Vavt's Cuvncuvann. 


1M ETCALF E & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMY RNA SP ONGE S.—The Tooth 
1e important advant arching thoroughly into 
he teeth, and cleaning them in ‘the most effectual 





Brush has tl 
the divisions of t 















and extre nordinary —_ ner, and is famous forthe hairs not comin 
k is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par 
fthe isua] time, le of injuring the finest nay Pene- 
asian Ha r Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do often likecommon hair. Flesh Brushes of 







Velvet Brushes, which 
Thegenuine 
perties of absorp- 
of ¢ lirect importations, 
und destructive 
Smyrna Sponge, 
Establishn ent, 


alfe 


improved graduate 
act in the most st 


yrna Sy pro 


jd pensin z 
bleaching the » luxury of a get 
at ALFE, SINGLES & Co.’s 8 
Oxford: street, one door from Ho lles-stre 
ition.—Beware of the words “ From Metes 





| Only 
30 RB, 


‘s” adopted by 





FINE HEAD OF 








HAIR. 
}OWLANDS' MACASSAR OTL.— 
The extraordinary efficacy, and hoppy amalgamation of its 
EXOT MATERIALS, lered it justly renowned 
ghout the world for its Semeeaktalie virtues in nourishing, 
pi ng, and beaulifuing the Human Hair, It insinuates its 
balsamic head, nourishes the Hair 


ie mr ape o the pores of the 
a ates its growth. cl 
and Dandriff. sustains it in matyyity, and ¢ 
of healthy vigour, silky softnes ad luxuri« 
period of human lif Its operation 
peculiarly active ; so that, in numerous it 
remedies have been tried in vain, ROWLANDS 


t wnses it from Seurf 
ntinues its possession 
us redundancy. to the 
in ¢ sof baldness is 
stances wherein other 


MACASSAR 


in its embryo state. 


Jatest 








OLL t supers he ornaments of art, by reinstating, in full 
plenit the permanent gifts and graces of naturé In the 
growth of Waiskers, Evesrows, and Mcstacutos, it is also 












ifailing in its stimulative operation. For Children it is especially 
mmended, as forming the of a beautifu 1 head of hair, 
and rendering the use of the fine-comb unnecess e patronage 
of Roy m in which this 
stimonials con- 


surest proofs of 
r Family Bottles equal to four 


CAU TION. 


rapper of each bottle « 


ROWLANDS’ 





> Ww 
article are thes rds. in two ASSAR OT. 
ld by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London; 
) all ¢ Ct ists and Perfumers. 






4 COMPLEXION, 
7 ODF RE Y's. EX TRAC T OF 





|= ¥ 
| = 


ELDER 


Medicine 





> WAFERS 














] R. LOCOCK’S FEMALE have 

no taste of Medic — and are the only remedy recom- 
mended to Females rice 18 . Da od and 11 per box. 

BEW ARE OF IMITATIONS 

Ur rinciy led persons counterfeit this Medicine im the form of 
‘Pills,’ && Purchasers must therefor t ve that 1 are 
el t \ ‘Dp LO CK's 
WW AF ERS I AME J h box 

A ts Da Silva & Co.1, Bride lane, Feces t, London; who 
are ulso sole Agents fo 

DK LOCUCK’S ‘PULMONIC WArere. 
For Asthma, Consumption. Coug .. 

Price 18. 14d., 28, 9d., and 118. per box. Buld ~ all. re ap ctable 

Medicine V cnders. 





THE ATHENZUM 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY SMITH, ELDER & CO. 
65, CORNHILL. 








No. 1 
THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. ee 
By JOHN RUSKIN, Author of ‘ Modern Painters.’ 


a 
graris' 

1 vol. imp. 8vo. with 14 Etchings by the Author. Price One Guinea, bound in embossed cloth, with top edge gilt. The bony 

being vac 

a bo k not moray for the artist and dilettante, but one that every Chr: jals, stati 





“ The author of this essay belongs to a class of thinkers of whe ym we have still too few among us. | “It is Christiay ‘ 
By the* Seven L: —¢ of Architecture,’ we understand Mr. Ruski t understand with advantage.”—John Bull, van may ra 18k. James's 
and cardinal laws, the observance of, and obedience to which, a $ ect, wh Iti is Pri sh a k ry op pears o nly ence in = century ; . “sn 0 rik unique in our language.” e HOR 
would deserve the name. The essay is cale ul: — to supp ly te chitects ¢ e prese ay wha * We th lities in this ay ¢ arke * Modern Painters,’ cor mprehensis 
they are most de nt in; and men of other ellectual ont msinasent at fed adth ¢ ad del y of “detail. E Be lover of the beautiful sh ould ; ECTU 
divine —will find in it ample store of instr Fm < ? er, excellent bo: Weekly Chroni Tread j 

“ Mr. Ruskin’s mind is of that vigorous and sea hing i att ire Which can be satisfied with nothing “The book is addressed, not to a ¢ 3, but to the general public. L adies may read it. The TUESDAY. 
less than the elucidation of pure principles in Art. observes and he investigates for himself, and | looks upon agg eee with the eye of a poet and a painter.”"— Morning PLA 
expresses himself in a strain of copious eloquence, w iS 1 rivets the mind by its fulness of meaning.” | “What } ; tuskin has studied and appreciated, it would be fooandiet to characterize in E tion or i 

fritannia, | with more vividness and e fect.”—Glo! " No one can 
Members an 
= visitors specia 


ERNESTO DE RIPALTA: a Tale of the SICILY: her Constitutions, and Viscou=== 


Italian Revolution. a HAMILTON GEALE, Author of * Notes of a Two Years’ Residence PALMI BLUE ooo 
in Italy.’ - 3 vols. post 5¥ Nearly ready. By CH AR LES MACFARLANE 





Being an Appendix to ‘A Glance at Revolutionised Jy ORT! 
—HIS 

t of the Hx 

‘fthiswick H 


C . o the Society's ¢ 
ADVENTURES of the FIRST SETTLERS on A GLANCE at REVOLUTIONISED ITAq) Bening 
the OREGON, or COLOMBIA RIVER. By ALEXANDER KOSS, one of the Adventurers. By CHARLES MACFARLANE, Author of ‘Sports, Pastimes, and Recollections of the ggg 20 ottPE t} 

1 vol. post Svo. with a Map, 10a. 62. cloth. of Italy, Ge. &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1, 18. cloth. sine? DY 


dents in the co 

“To the lovers of wild adventure and perils by flood and field, we know of few books likely to “These two amusing and unpretending volumes give more insight into the pre state of the Vice-Secrrel 

prove more welcome than this work by Mr. Russ. It also possesses an interest of another kind for Italian penii han can be collected from all the voluminous speeches, pamphlets, reports gm (OLY, My 

the historical reader and politician.”— Atheneum. letters with which the press has been inunda ate d. — Quarterly Review. gnthis occasic 
“ An unpretending and sterling book, full of interesting matter.”— Economist, day. 


AUSTRIA. By Edw. P. Thompson, Author of MODERN PAINTERS. By a Graduate | 


Hae 5 ‘ : Oxford. Volume the First. Fourth Edition, imperial 8vo, price 18s. cloth. — Volum 
* Life in Russia,’ &c, 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Emperor, price 12s. cloth. Second. Second Edition, imperial 8vo. price 10s, 6d. clot 
“ We find in every page evidence of personal acquaintance with his subject, and an honest desire “ 4 generous and impassioned review of the works of living Pp ainters. 
to tell the truth without fear or favour.”—Athencer 


A hearty and earnest 
. 


full of « os thought, and developing great and striking trut hs in Art.”—British (ruate 
“A very extraordinary and delightful book, full of truth and goodness, of p 


A British es 
“ One of the most remarkab’ rorks on J € as appeared i ime.” — EdinInurgh Rol 4 interest to 

LIFE IN RU SSI A. ‘By E. E | bs 1 P. r One of the most remarkable werks on Art which has appeared in our time.”—E nburgh Ra pe 
tUS) y Edwarc Thompson, ——. fete 

Esq., Author of ‘ Note Book of a Naturalist.’ 1 vol. post Syo. with Plates and Cuts, price 123.) my TV CA TU y Y if invitation 
eh TESTIMONY TO THE TRUTH; or, 192 
“One of the most amusing and useful books that have been published on Ru 7 GRAPHY of a CONVE " aie Second Editi ? P 
© A work of sound folgment, shrewd observation, and extensive knowion: AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CONVERTED ATHEIST. Second Edition, 1 vol. feap. ra. Rova! 

“A ver ~ 9 z X ont and sine ere mi io on the subje 

4 = TAT religion. ’ onest : ot i i. the notice of our ~ lers.”— Eclee HURSDAY 

* 4 . ar _ “The | is earnest and expresses the convictions of a sincere Christis ‘ qT ! 

THE TOWN: its Memorable Characters and eset i ft Remote ee wae reste 
Events. (ST, PAUL'S TO ST. JAMES'S.) 2 vols. post Svo. with Forty-five Iilustrations, price —— 3 “the ani aneiclation ain 9 mi le circulation, it fs ciate, emgeat < renee “ Be oro qUESDAY. : 

Bie. Ghosh. Evangelical Mages morning ti 

“A book for all places and all persons: for the study, when one is tired of labor VWEDNESD. | 
Ks whiny or steg "please when inclined for amusement combined w ‘gt i F ‘ Orne jad 

“Among the very _pleass $ ks of h Hunt. V re never out ; 8 reigns or 7 ‘ y A] Yr re) bh 
subjects, notable buildings and the bi 3 thereof, booksellers and bookma play i players, 7 ’ - 2 . . = s , In the e 
me ghout town s and their haunts. There in short, which docs not furnish its anec: | an HE E MIG R AN T I AM It LY 5 Ol , the — tory awards, th 
ote.”"— Atheneum. 


an Australian Settler. By the Author of ‘Settlers and Convicts.’ 3 vols. post Sya p 
“ One of Leigh Hunt's masterpieces. "— Eva er". I. 11s. 6d. cloth. 


is what Mi lton called a real book—a book affording solid information as well as li 
ainment.”"—Daily News, 


SYBIL : a a Soul’ Ss Histo story. By James Innes aN Th tory reads like truth—the chief merit of fiction."—Glbe. 


MINCHIN, Author of ‘ Trafford.’ Feap. 8vo. price 5a. cloth. 


v 4 . ) 
“ The book is pervaded by poetical spirit. * Sybil, the principal poem, possesses a distinct purpose, J AN E E y R E a A OT ] ] y l ( 
and a story consistent with itself. T he narrative aboun ta in thought and imagery. The develope- feo. 4 A \ 7” an * utobiogra ) 1 . dy ull 
ment of character under ci uces, and the peculiar position and feelings of the persons, are BELL. Third Edition, with Preface by the Author, 3 vols. post 8vo. 17. 113. 64. 

painted with truth and delicacy@ the accessories of natural im and the poet's reflectic are | e ie 1 ls 1 sth. th iff a beli 
introduced with aptness and a nice perception of the sentimentally beautiful ; tlere is no looseness or A very pathetic tale—very singular; and so like truth. that is is difficult to avoid believinet! 
diffuseness of expression, and the whole is animated and sustained.”—Spectutor. ener of the — — re ba mn fe - life e It is a book for the enjoyment of af 

” . a. rrnine erate re: and vigorous unde ding.”—Blackwood's Magaziy 
Distinguished by simplicity of thought and poetic feeling.”— Morning Herald. A very remarkable book.”—Quarterly Review. 


— ee 


| 
‘ ixiles vorway S COLONIES he Ad 
LOFODEN ; or, The Exiles of Norway. By TALES of the JONIES ; or, the Adven 
¥ os . 
E. W. LANDOR, Author of *The Bushman.’ 2 vols. post 8yo. price 1l.1s. cloth. tures of an Emigrant. By CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq. 5th Edition, feap. Svo. prices 
“ The wild and rugged character of the scenery the Norwegis an manners, an¢ i the novelty of the “* Tales of the Colonies’ is an able and interesting book. The author has the first great req 
charac ters and incidents, give an interest to ‘ Loteden.’”— Spectat in fiction—a knowledge of the life he undertakes to describe ; and his matter is solid and real” 
* There is remarkable power in this work. Its merit lies in maste erly descriptions of scenes and 
incidents.”— Morning Chronicle. “ The book is manifestly a mixture of fact and fiction. yet it gives, we have every reason to bel 
“An interesting and atte ting narrative.”— Morning Post. 


a true picture of 1 settler’s life in that vuntry 5 and is thickly interspersed with genuine and usd The Catt! 
“ The story is simple, natural, and most interesting.” —Ob:erver. information.”—Chumbers’s Edinburgh Journal. ¢ Cattle 


Heath Field 
tumpike ros 


10 oeloc 


THE RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED eS STATISTICALL 
CONSIDERED; 


WITH THE RAILWAY ACCOUNTS RENDERED UPON A UNIFORM PLAN. 


Implements 


Tinance 
ie of Tick 
By HARRY SCRIVENOR, pts an 


Yards 
Secretary to the Liverpool Stock Exchan ge, and Author of ‘ u istory of the Iron Trade.’ Couneil and 


ral Art 
1 thick vol. 8vo. price 1/. 1s. cloth. 
london, ; 

“ A work embracing the entire statistics, so far as they can be gathered from authentic documents, 
of the railways of the United Kirgdom. The financial his tory of each company and its dependen- ynomis 
‘cies is detailed in a well arranged ‘orm, together with the zent Positic nm and evers point of useful “| b easton ) > Railway Record. +i 4, By tl 
official information. The substance is given of the reports of the y ce me ell as * The name of Scrivenor will henceforth be an authority on all matters comprised in this Uiiithe Show ¥ 
of all the Acts having reference to railw i Pa riiaments apers a her p | Railway Chron 
ments, Many clear and interesting table con edin the appendix, and a full and careful index x | “ A work interesting alike to the shareholder, the statistician, the statesman, and the @ 
completes the value of the book for busiu "— The Tir mez reader,”— Mining Journal, 


“= carefully compiled, well-timed, and valuable boo k. Tt brings all the circumstances count 
. E s 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 65, Cornhill 
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